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dence—lasting nearly as many days as the Del has got| cause he treated with levity the idle accusation. Dr. Mayo is 
only an opinion cayhing but Ratterin either to the victim of} the President of the College of Physicians, and the author of 
| the inguiry or to its promoter; some pity for the one, no very | Croonian Lectures on the art of giving evidence in such cases 
| frantic admiration for the other, and a strong conviction that | asthis; but ofall the evidence in the case, his particular evidence 
the case for the imbecility of the mad-doctors has been at any | is the most unreasonable. 
rate made out. The sooner those gentlemen, as witnesses to} Dr. Winslow, having wandered hither and thither in uncer- 
the wits of their neighbours, are put under strong restraint, | tainty of statement, told us that if he were asked to test the 
the better for us all. sanity of a man, “I am satisfied that I should be able to arrive 
Let us suppose that there is flying somewhere in space, a} at a safe conclusion if I were to place before the alleged lunatic 
| Beneficent Uncle, who was not eager to have a fat nephew | a series of designedly fictitious facts, asking him how he would 
| declared carrion. Let us say that where the carcase of that} conduct himself, supposing those facts were true.” Yet he 
| nephew was, the eagles gathered themselves together in a bat-| can but make his own measure of discretion the standard where- 
ue royal for the benediction of the repast. Let us say that the | by to estimate that of his neighbour. What if he asked a sane 
victim—all combatants, except the Disinterested Uncle, bein | man how he would deal with a youth accused of imbecility 
now gorged with the meat that was on him—has been suffered | by such and such persons, under such and such conditions ; 
to pick up his bones and depart. And let us make an end of | whether he would put implicit faith in the instructions of the 
the whole matter by saying, Let him go, and let us know no | attorney working against such a youth, and whether he would 
more of nephew or of uncle. But the mad-doctors are not to| take care to examine him from that attorney's paper, in the 
|be so lightly shaken off. Again and again they reappear,| way least likely to put him at his ease? Would he certify the 
| claiming to be considered authorities. | sane man imbecile for answering, No? But Dr. Winslow owns 
One eminent authority cries Sound! Another equally emi- | that in this case his opinion was influenced by his instructions 
| nent cries Rotten! In this wretched case, as in almost every | and he declares honestly that every such case “ speaks for its- 
| other, the eminent authority who happens to be consulted on | self, and laymen of the world are quite as competent as pro- 
aN as | one side gives his evidence in strong support of the side that | fessional witnesses to come toa right conclusion, provided 
Vou. 40 NEW YORK. MARCH 29. 1862 No. 13 has retained him ; while the eminent authority consulted on| they have all the facts before them.” | With admitted equal 
OL. 20. x — lates “ “"* | the other side is ready to meet with point-blank contradiction | power, therefore, of arriving at a decision, the jury of laymen 
- _——— —— | the opinions of his eminent brother. Dr. Forbes Winslow was| of the world came to a decision contrary to Dr. Winslow’s. 
Literature | to have been retained for the defence, and a witness states that | What confidence does this give us in a mad-doctor’s accuracy 
° he went to his house for that purpose ; but, seeing the chief] of opinion concerning the sanity of any one of us? 
- , accuser in the doctor's waiting-room, he knew it was of no use| Dr. Mayo detected that the victim under examination “ made 














Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 








METEMPSYCHOSIS |to apply there. Dr. Winslow said in evidence, that, in prepar- | disjointed remarks,” but he was in vain pressed to give an in- 
; : jing himself to examine the young man whose folly it was de-| stance. Some of our most thoughtful men are such disjointed 
There's nothing so strange, Pythagoras, sired that he should pronounce legal imbecility, he got only | talkers that we fear they will henceforth dread the critical ears 
That you, my old Greek boy, | the affidavits on one side; that he was instructed by the soli-! of the President of the College of Physicians. “I did not,” 
Remember how, in former life, |citor for his accusers; that he had seen the chief accuser five | Dr. Winslow had said, “draw this young man’s attention to 
You fought at the siege of Troy or six times for half an hour or an hour at atime; and that he | the sinfulness of his conduct; in fact, we did not go into the 
For I remember kissing a girl went wholly upon the assumption that the information he got | ethics of the matter at all.” But Dz. Winslow was not aware 
Beneath a mulberry tree, | from the prosecutor was correct. He had two interviews with | that, whatever he might suppose, it was precisely “ the ethics 
Why, a couple of thousand years ago, the unhappy youth, and admits that, “ supposing I had met | of the matter” that were being gone into by his fellow exami- 
Verily, it must be! him with my mind a tabula rasa, I should have been loth to | ner, the President of the College of Physicians. “ Speaking of 
AO : ; form the opinion I have expressed to-day with respect to his| the ethical part of the case—by far the most important”—Dr 
For in the year that ¢ arthage fell, imbecility. .. .I repeat, that the opinion I have stated is partly | Mayo begins, referring to the same examination in which, ac- 
Fell Corinth of less renown ; founded upon the assumption”—that he, the doctor, was to| cording to Dr. Winslow, the ethics of the matter were not gone 
And I was one of the Roman host believe what he had heard to the patient's prejudice. into at all! Dr. Mayo tells us, however, that “all the pheno- 
At the sack of that famous town: — And what opinion, after all, did the doctor “ express to-day” ?| mena” of the ethical part of the subject “ were correctly stated 
And when I had finished my plundering work, | He said, “ Mental unsoundness may be appreciated ; it is| by Dr. Winslow.” The only oddity was, that Dr. Winslow 
Rested and taken mine ease, | easily recognised ; but it cannot be defined.” The case under | himself did not know how ethical he was. Or, probably the 
I climbed up Acrocorinth to view jinquiry, he said, “in mgedical language would be a case of | doctors differ as to what they would call ethics, just as easily 
The city between two seas. }amentia.” On the other side, said Dr. Hood, the resident phy-| 


as they can differ as to what they will call unsoundness of 
sician to Bedlam, who should be an authority, “I do not think | mind. 


he is suffering from ‘amentia,’ which I consider an exploded So Dr. Mayo deduced legal unsoundness from defect of mo- 
term. He is not suffering from natural imbecility.” ‘“ Amen- | rals, and was not to be appeased, though upon one point the 


I saw Parnassus; but, at the sight, 
I burst not into song 
I have no music in my heart, 


A ; tia,” said on the other side Dr. Conolly, the first English | culprit, “seeing that he had produced an unfavourable impres- 

_No melody in my tongue. |authority upon these matters, “ Amentia is an obsolete term, | sion upon us, very cunningly said”—what of course, being in 

Far east the famed Acropolis beamed but when it was used it meant extreme imbecility. This per-| his own favour, was an additional proof of his imbecility; the 
In Pallas Athené’s smile : 


ytion of this being an illustration of the cunning usual in 
Let us at once declare that we do not for an instant, or in| mad doctors. Then, again: having repeated to the court his 
the remotest degree, attribute to Dr. Winslow, or to any other | highly objectionable and uncalled-for question, the Chief of 
of these medical gentlemen, a conscious action under merce- | Physicians observes of the young man severely, that “he 


I gazed on the goddess, and, lost in love, 


son is assuredly not in an imbecile state.” Laney 
Wondered and worshipped awhile. 


But down to the city I turned mine eyes, 


1 to nary motives. ne public danger arising from their influence | treated the question with great levity.” Levity, indeed !—when 
And, tripping along the street, would be infinitely insignificant if the fact were sc. They are| he ought to have read a moral lecture to his interrogator ! 
I aw a girl that no heart of mine highly trained men, who have honestly devoted themselves to| Again: because the foolish but not ill-natured youth had the 
Could ever imagine so sweet. a special study of the most difficult questions that can occur to | merit—not rare in men of his sort—of sticking by his chosen 
Pallas was soon forgotten ; I found a physician. “There is no clear dividing line between sickness | friend—the friend of his choice not being, as Dr. Mayo would 
A love less cold and coy; ; and th of mind ; unsoundness of mind is, no doubt, as| perhaps require him to be, a Socrates—* the adhesiveness he 
Ah, Pallas, old girl, as grapes yield wine, 


: ; various and common as unsoundness of body; and perfect | showed in his attachment to that friend, in spite of —s 
Verily, love yields joy! health of mind or body is the gift of one man in a million in| a low opinion of him, was another circumstance which indi- 
civilized society. Every natural = of temper is unsound-| cated indifference to decency and decorum. It suggested 


an 
Ah, well, I died as a Roman should: : : y . sense—incapacity in to 
dnkcaliomeanie tote ness. All crime is unsound ; the inal, as Coleridge said, | to me his leenpneay in another ty in regard 





d rain to~ being only a fool with a cireumbendibus. But we do not con-| the management of affairs—for such a man would be sure to 
I find my old Corinthian love demn our bodies as unfit for use wken there are corns on our| have bad associates, and give way to them.” All sorts of in- 
In the flesh, too, just as gay. toes, or when the sallow tinge on our cheeks supplants the hue | sane inferences are to be drawn from fidelity to an ill-chosen 
I knew her again : there could not be of health. We walk even upon one leg, breathe by help of a| friend. To Bedlam then with the Lovelaces! Let the College of 
Another so fond and fair : single lung, do our duty in the world as far as our infirmity | Physicians sit in judgment upon every man’s choice of compa- 
Oh, the very same lips, and the very same laugh, permits. So it is with the mind. Every man has his weak | nions,and let none but the discreet be reckoned sane. “ There 


And the very same eyes, I'll swear! | place; his twist, his hobby. One man may rise to honour, and | are too many names for insanity,” says Dr. Mayo, “My own 
q | do noble service to his country, by help of an unhealthy rest- | judgment would direct me to be satisfied with the simple ex- 
I drank Falernian then, and she | lessness that Dr. Winslow’s fingers would itch to put under | pression that Mr, Lovelace is of unsound mind. The power 

Falernian dipt in dew ; lock and key. Dr. Winslow edits a journal called the Medi-| of making bargains and doing certain sums is consistent with 
But now, twin bibbers of Burgundy, } i ( 


q | cal Critic, which is psychological, and likes to point out how | this sort of unsoundness.” Dr. Mayo observed, also, that his 
_, We pledge and our loves renew. }many criminals are lunatics. In honest truth, every criminal | victim had a good memory for events; “ but that,” he made 
She knew me again ;—and I hold it true, jis a lunatic; bat he is a lunatic who would admit, except] haste to add,“ is not an extraordinary phenomenon in cases of 
Whoever shall say me nay ; under the most obviously exceptional conditions, any such | unsoundness of mind. I entered,” says this doctor, “ upon the 
It s the girl I kissed in Corinth of old | plea as a bar to responsibility. Ve even inherit characters or | examination of Mr. Lovelace with the belief that there was a 
I'm kissing again to-day. forms of mind as well as forms of body, and a neglected un-| large body of evidence which would prove that his mind was 
Pau. — 24rd R. W. Fusiliers, taught man may be no more able to control this or that evil] unsound.” Once started by the attorney for the prosecution 
olim 


. , ae ) turn of character, than he may be able to control the shape of| with such a belief, the rest was easy. For himself, he had only 
Pavcics Curtiius, ex Legione Vicesimé tertia. | his nose. Nevertheless, human judges who are not All Wise, } to reconcile what he found with what had been told him, and 
‘ must give up society to anarchy, or shut their eyes on such | he tells us—after positive testimony in his character of skilled 
THE LION OF THE LATIN QUARTER. | metaphysical distinctions. In all human justice, said Mon-| witness, that he had found the young man to be of unsound 
taigne, there is an element of injustice required to make it} mind—that his opinion of the uncontrollable character of such 
Translated from the French Song lately strewn over the streeta of | 





work. unsoundness “is not founded upon my own observation. I 
aris When our justice, even in search of truth, gets out of its| observed sufficient to convince me that he is cunning enough 
No, brothers, we are not dead, | depth, how far it may be carried out to sea we learn from the | to seem to be aware of social obligations” ! 


We have risen and burst the doors, 'mad-doctors. There being much unsoundness in the mind of! When about to be released from his two hours of torture, the 














O Cesar, look out—thy head a wise man, and more in the mind ofa fool, a genuine mad- | young man was asked to write a letter—no subject being sug- 
Is threatened—the lion roars. doctor has only to be supplied with such as any man may meet | gested to him. The letter, however, was unexpectedly and 
You smile, for he seems asleep, a dozen times a day; and, being prejudiced beforehand by an | undeniably pertinent and good, and, as the doctor says, “ far e 
Beware, lest as morning break, attorney with an adverse statement, will be quite prepared to| more consistent with of mind than with unsound- 
He up-leap. certify the fool imbecile. ness, but it is not inconsistent with the latter.” Nothing is 
He slumbers, one eye awake, The manner in which the particular youth of whose name! inconsistent, in fact, with an unsoundness which, as Dr. Mayo 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter. we have had more than enough was solemnly examined for a| says, “is a fitter subject for description than for definition,” 
r i pa . certificate of imbecility by Dr. Forbes Winslow and by Dr.| and which he shows himself as little able to describe as to de- 
The day fi sie as | Thomas Mayo, President of the College of Physicians, is most} fine. He says that “moral obliquity, supposing it to mean 
Tn ps pews cheating is past. edifying to the public. At the first interview the young man| perversion,” is one sign of it; but “vice is not perversion.” 
n in poe name of the people, we, sat at a table with his judges—strongly prejudiced against him, Will Dr. Mayo give some more Croonian lectures at the Col- 
o third time and last, as they admit, by their belief in the instructions of the adverse | lege of Physicians to explain how he distinguishes practically, 
- hat the Moniteur lie not, deerce ; attorney—and for two hours he submitted to their adverse| or even in any defined way theoretically, between “ vice that 
. People, your sham confessed, questions that raked up his follies and misdeeds. is not perversion,” and “moral obliquity, supposing it to 
The = up on the Aventine, The public, knowing the truth as to details, can now see | mean perversion ” ; . 
AS, * € oppressed, ‘ . that as tosome points of fact the doctors had been wrongly in-| The perfect honesty and simplicity of faith with which these 
And let loose upon your line _ | structed. Dr. Forbes Winslow, for example, felt himself to be | doctors follow the lead ed to them, egpenss in the com- 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter | very shrewd in his cross-examination about a certain contract | plete frankness of their admissions. Both Dr. Mayo and Dr. 
—_— c ‘ for the sale of timber, and a n whom he sw to have ow state as a matter of course that they took for granted 
com! five kings whom fate | been secretly and dishonestly at the bottom of it; and he in-| what they were told of the person whose state of mind was in 
” lung to him, long years between, | quired, If you heard this, and if you heard that, what should | question before they examined him, and that they read him by 
Alere tit-bits for a deathless hate, you say then’ The young man, not believing that he ever | the light of their instructions. Dr. Tuke, on the other side, 
I Are digested, and he grows lean should truly hear this or that, discrediting what it is now shown | who is part author of a text-book on Psychological Medicine, 
—— who is next to pay was not the fact, said only, “I will wait till the matter comes | being iret called int on behalf of the defence, forms imme- 
P, he last dinner’s last score | before the court.” ‘This sensible reply was entered and quoted | diately, and also quite honestly, all the opinions that suit the 
i way: r ‘against him; but the imbecility here—ifso we are to call weak- | defence, down to consult with the attorney for the de- 
eis growling for the Emperor, | ness of judgment—was on the side of the doctor. The victim | fence, calls jhe whole matter at the outset a “ disagreeable 
The Lion of the Latin Quarter | of inquiry was found imbecile by the doctors for the prosecu- family quarvel”—“ never during all his interviews with Mr. 





— > tion, because, they said, his answers were childish. But the| Lovelace saw the least indications of unsoundness of mind”— 


M.D. AND M.A.D | pce tohim ew often worse a : Dr. — | and when asked why he did a ~ heme ya tint fine 

a er Li Magi | owns that he tempted the young man, whose morals he knew | of interrogation, says, as candidly on his side as the other doc- 

— tees ~~ —_ oe ane = ot aa to be loose, with an extravagant suggestion, which, he says, | tors had said on their side, “I wish you to understand that I 
wi e shameful scan a Commission | 


, i n | and more shame to himself, “ he had no reason to believe well | entirely wiped out of my mind the notion that Mr. Lovelace was 
unacy, out of which the public, after a long drench of eyi- | founded.” And he considered the youth’s mind unsound, be- about under delusions.” Taking his facts from the de- 
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fendant, to whose sanity he was to bear witness, “I always,” 
he says frankly, “ took his truthfulness for ted, and never 
thought of testing it.” It “could not ever enter his mind” 
that client was imbecile, “ considering his powers of ob- 
servation, the manner in which he instructed his solicitor 
about his defence, and his delicacy in conversation.” 

Dr. Sutherland, again—applied to by the friends of the de- 


fendant—gave the high authority of his opinion in support of| replacing the si 


the defence. He dissented in court from the published autho- 
rity of Dr. Copland as to the right description of an imbecile, 
chiefly because he desired to add the physical signs of a small 
head and thick knuckles. We shoul like to hear from an ob- 


viously experimented on lenses, it was only on October 1st, | seamen who frequent the whole of the British and 
1835, that the first lens-light was exhibited in Great Britain, | waters. Yet the French authorities thought rather 
at Inchkeith, in the Firth of Forth. This was quickly followed | of the light at Gris Nez:—it was an old-fashioned 
by a change in several other Scotch lights, and by the Trinity | of the first dioptrics put up, without any of the 
oom, in 1836, furnishing a newly erected lighthouse, on the | provements. The commission visited Gris Nez; 
Start Point, with one of these lenticular arrangements. Since | enough the apparatus was old fashioned. But it 
that time, this —s variously modified, has been gradually rately adjusted—probably by Fresnel himself; at an 
vered reflectors in our British lighthouses; some one who was not content with ordering a 
but only gradually—for the Board of Trade lay it down as a complicated, and costly piece of mechanism, and 
principle, that the expense involved by the change should only | mason to set it on top of a tower. 
be incurred when the reflectors are worn out, and they will| It is not in the above respects alone that t 
often last, when handled by careful keepers, for forty years. | has been displayed in lighthouse apparatus. order to 
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servant hatter whether the most intelligent of his ¢ S 
are those who require the largest hats, and from a shrewd 

lover whether he estimates the ability of Ais customers by the 
feeckle test. Yet Dr. Sutherland is, no doubt, an accurate 
observer. He is assuredly right in demanding physical as 
well as other evidence of imbecility. But let us suppose that 
Mr. Lovelace’s head had been a little smaller and he a little 
wiser, instead of his head being a little larger and he a little 
less wise than the average, and that his knuckles had been 
thick, what might have been his fate had Dr. Sutherland, pos- 


sessed with an ex-parte case against his soundness of mind, | ing; and it would be instructive to describe the mysteries of 


been asked to examine him for signs of imbecility ? 


Dr. Seymour, again, a physician of wide special experience, | but space does not permit, and perhaps the reader is thankful 
invited to examine the accused, and getting the affidavits made | that 1. does not. 


on his behalf instead of those against him, found him only “ a 
very young man for his age; 
“many young men of his age in possession of their propert 
who have weaker minds.” We ought not to find fault wit 
evidence, endorsed by the verdict, wherein we agree ;—and we 
beg to add that we do not believe that any amount of instruc- 
tion and affidavit for the accusation would have made Dr. 
Conolly’s admirable evidence other than what it is—a distinct 
scouting of the whole attempt to convert what is but a too 
wretchedly common default of right training and good sense, 
into legally disqualifying imbecility. Dr. Hood, the physician 
of Bethlehem Hospital, also evidently went with pen and ink 
before him very honestly about his work, and did not omit 
the effort to be helpful to a foolish and neglected youth, with 
manly reasoning, reproof, and counsel. 

What opinion are we to form upon the whole case of the fa- 
cility with which a mad-doctor can insensibly adapt his theo- 
rics to either side? Even in the less uncertain fields of sci- 
ence, we have seen in great criminal trials eminent chemists 
as well as eminent mad-doctors retained for the defence, flatly 
contradicting eminent chemists as well as eminent mad doc- 
tors retained for the prosecution. The value of the skilled 
witness, has usually its visible measure in questions of material 
fact that concern the body. In questions that concern the 
mind, the less heed we pay to the theorist, and the more dis- 
tinctly we require none but the sort of evidence patent to the 
natural sense of ordinary men in determining what citizen shall 
suffer the privations, or what criminal shal enjo the privi- 
leges, that belong to proved unsoundness of mind, the better 
it will be for us. Let us account no man a lunatic whom it 
requires a mad-doctor to prove insane. 

———__-@————— 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 
BY J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. 


Coneluded. 


The simple parabolic silvered reflector still holds its ground 
in the United Kingdom. There was a time when it reigned 


supreme, and when England stood pre-eminent among the na- 
tions for the efficiency of the beacon-lights al her coast. 
Even now the silvered reflector is almost univ in the float- 


ts, and, though it has been driven out of half our prin- 
Gif Vightnonses by another instrument, it is still retained in 
many of the best; and the multitudinous evidence recently 
collected places it beyond a doubt that many of our grand re- 
volving reflector lights compare favourably with the best 
lights of foreign countries. Such a light is that at Beachy 
ead, where thirty burners, consuming 1000 gallons of oil an- 
nually, are arranged on a triangular stage, in such a way that 
ten reflectors at once direct a beam of ten-fold brilliancy to the 
same part of the ocean. 

Oil lamps with lenses. While a mirror gathers up and ren- 
ders serviceable the light that radiates behind a lamp, it al- 
lows the front rays to travel at their will to the sky, or the 
sands at the base of the cliff, so that few reach the mariner. 
The idea occurred, that this might be obviated by placing a 
lens in front of the light; but a trial made last century, in a 
lighthouse at the south of England, proved a failure—partly, 
no doubt, on account of the thickness and badness of the glass, 
and also because it destroyed the efficiency of the parabolic 
mirror. Buffon and Condorcet showed how to make gigantic 
lenses without any great thickness of material, by dispensing 
with everything beyond what was necessary to give the right 
refracting surfaces. Then arose the greatest genius of the 
lighthouse illumination, Auguste Fresnel. The French go- 
vernmeat, in 1819, finding their lighthouse system extremely 
imperfect, commissioned Fresnel to go to work on the sub- 
ject. The idea of using lenses took firm possession of his 
mind ; he experimented carefully and well, and in 1822 brought 
forward his proposition for surrounding the flame of a gigan- 
tic lamp by lenses made in many rings of crown-glass, sub- 
tending an angle of forty-five degrees. By this means he 

ered about one third of the whole light into a few sheafs 

of rays, which could be easily made to revolve, while the light 
which radiated above these lenses, was sent along the sur 
of the sea by a combination of lenses and mirrors. This ap- 
paratus was proposed by its inventor for the Tour de Cor- 
duan; an experiment was made with it, on the 20th August, 
1822, before the Commission des Phares; it was considered 
successful, and the plan was adopted. But the French go- 
vernment did not stop here. A comprehensive scheme was 
a me for improving the lighthouse system of the eountry, 
uilding uew lighthouses, altering old ones, introducing the 
lenticular apparatus, and varying the appearance of the lights. 
And badly enough was such a general scheme wanted. The 
French coasts were then wretchedly lighted; for instance, 
there appears toghave been only one French light in the Me- 
diterranean. Sixteen others were proposed. The French side 
of the Channel was better supplied; yet even there great 
changes were loudly called for. The matter was entrusted to 
M. de Rossel, whose general scheme was approved by the 
Commission des Phares, May 20, 1825, and referred to him and 
Fresnel for further development ; which was given to it in a 
report dated September 9th of the same year. This compre- 
hensive plan was speedily carried into effect, and the lighting 
of the coasts of France became almost as good as it is gt the 
present day. 

The merits of the lenticular arrangement did not long remain 
unappreciated by other countries. The Dutch have the credit 


of first following the good example. The Scotch Board soon | i 


The gover ts of the United States and Spain have, within | tinguish one light from another, some are made to 
these last few years, instituted a complete reformation in the | while others remain stationary. The rates of revolution 
lighthouse service of those countries, and have adopted the vary. Again, while the majority are white, many are 
lenticular system throughout. jand a few green, and some revolving lights are 
The lenses first used in England were manufactured, we be- | white and red.* There are also other varieties. 
lieve, at Newcastle; but they were poor affairs, and subse-| bad variety called the intermittent, made by bringing screen 
quently the contracts were given to French houses. But English | before the flame; and there are double lights—for instanc. 
manufacturing ingenuity was not to be baffled; and now the | the double revolving light at the Calf of Man, the } 
Messrs. Chance, of I Birmingham, make apparatus equal if not | characteristic effect of which I well remember, as it seemed jp 
superior, to all others. A visit to their works is most interest- | wink at our passing boat, first with one and then with the 
other of its fiery eyes. On the night after that fearful 
when the Royal Charter was wrecked, I stood on the pier g 
Honfleur; and, while the vessels were tossing about, the de 
sirableness of good distinctions was deeply impressed on 
Attempts have lately been made to employ pressed instead | mind—for there, at the mouth of the Seine, were eleven 
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the melting-pot, and the advantages of cross-stroke grinding ; 





adding, that he has known | of ground glass. The chief advantage is economy ; but it is an | ferent lights, most of them having just the same appearang, 


economy we do not care to practise even in our household | but among them stood conspicuous and unmistakeable the 
fies, much less in optical instruments. There is a little pile | light of Fatouville, alternately steady white, dull 
ighthouse near Calais, standing in the water on its long iron | flash, dull red, steady white. There is something 
legs, which is titted up on this plan; but, though immense in- | impressive in the constant change of white, white, red, at m 


z 


gate has been expended onit, the experiment cannot be | gular intervals, in such a lonely situation as the Tuskar 
ee 


med satisfactory. It was at Londonderry that a lens of pres- Cape Wrath, when seen on a dark night from the deck of, 


sed glass first came under my notice, but the man in charge | ship sailing on to the wide Atlantic. 
did not know which way to place the convexfside; and ina| New sources of light. Why should we be confined to the 
tower on Lough Foyle a similar lens was actually turned the | combustion of oil? The Pharos of the future will perhaps le 


wrong way. 
In the centre of this system of lenses should be the most 
powerful flame that can be produced. Four concentric wicks, 


| as independent of it as is our present street lamp. 
Coal gas. Though the use of gas has been frequently pressed 
upon the attention of the great lighthouse authorities, they 





each capable of moving independently of the other, with a | have never adopted it, conceiving ii to be dangerous, Th 


mechanical arrangement for pumping up the oil, were em-| municipal bodies, however, have not participated in this dread, 
ployed by Fresnel; and the regulation quantity of colza oil | and a large proportion of even the most important harbouw 
annually consumed is 785 gallons for each first-order lamp in | lights owe their illumination to this source. Some of thee 
France. Now it must be remembered, that the amount of oil | are admirably managed and most efficient; but there an 
burnt is pretty nearly a measure of the light produced ; and, | others which present a sad contrast—as that at Dover, of whic 
as all other expenses in a WY =—T the same whether | it is reported: “ The green light was only distinguishables 
the flame be t or small, it is evidently the worst economy | the dullest of lights round the harbour, and by a greenish « 
to stint the oil. Yet this has actually been done systematically | blueish hue, not very discernible.” 
in England and Ireland, where, partly from inferiority of The same optical apparatus is applicable to a gas as tom 
lamps, partly from the rejection of the fourth wick, and partly oil-flame. 
from not encouraging the keepers to burn a high flame, the) ectric light. All other lights that science has produced 
quantity of oil consumed is not much more than half what it| pear dim beside the splendour of that small spark 
ought to be—averaging, respectively, 474 and 442 galions in| bursts into view when the conducting wire of a powerful eee 
1857. And this error tells more fatally, since it is only the | tric current are separated by a minutes , especially if thee 
light from perhaps two inches or more above the burner that | wires terminate in charcoal points. The worst is, itis 
ever finds its way to the sea through the lenses—so that, as | difficult to maintain this spark in a constant state of brillianey. 
the Royal Commissioners actually found in their visits, when | Many attempts have been made to overcome this difficulty, 
low flames were nga, little beyond the yellow points of | and many proposals have been submitted for introducing eet 
the flame were serviceable to the mariner. tric lights into lighthouses; but the only one which has bes 
Oil lamp with both lenses and reflectors, Even in Fresnel’s | 80 introduced is that of Professor Holmes. In 1853 he wa 
original design it was proposed to catch and to utilize the | called to examine some magneto-electric machines that we 
light which passed above the lenses by reflectors of looking | intended for the decomposition of water, and it occumd 
glass ; and several existing lighthouses contain apparatus on|to him that they might be made available for produ 
this principle. But the combination of the two systems has ing the charcoal light. 


He got the light, and # 
drawn forth the ingenuity and talent of the family of the Ste-|to work to perfect the apparatus. In February, 18m, 
vensons. two systems are called, respecti ly, the catop- | he first communicated with the Trinity House; oe 
tric and the dioptric, from the common optical terms; but in| December 8, 1858, this brilliant star first beamed 


this paper these terms have been hitherto avoided, and it is | over the seas from a lighthouse—that at the South Foreland- 
not my intention to trouble the reader with the distinction be- | surprising. the sailors, and the inhabitants on the A. 
tween catadioptric and diacatoptric, or to describe in detail | coast of France. The light, as in other cases, is derived from 
an “ azimuthal condensing catadioptric holophotal apparatus.” | combustion ; but it is the combustion of coal in a small stews 
It would not indeed be possible to do so without diagrams. engine, which rotates a wheel loaded with soft iron cores pas 
The three following points may suffice to show the important another wheel loaded with permanent magnets. This ab 
moditications which Mr. Thomas Stevenson has made of Fres- | into action a force which, carried aloft by stout wires sal 
nel’s idea. allowed to pass between the charcoal points of an ingeniously 
The rays passing above or below the band of lenses are | constructed “lamp,” produces a light which can only be com 
caught and sent into the desired direction, not by mirrors, but | pared to a fragment of the sun. The experiment was a 
by totally refracting prisms of glass. The first apparatus of | tinued tor some months, and was considered su 
this character erected was at the Pedra Branca rock, near Sin- | the light was afterwards removed from the South Foreland 
gapore, in 1850; but the principle has been extensively adopted | the dioptric apparatus of which was ill-adapted for it. Som 
since. A fixed apparatus of this character is like a gigantic improvements have been made; and it is now fitted up wit 
bee-hive, the encircling bands of which are made of glass; | optical apparatus of its own, at Dungeness, and will, probe 
and, if fora first-class light, it is capacious enough for several | bly, be shining again before this paper is printed. It is 
persons to get inside it at once, and walk round the central | tended that it shall be permanent. Professor Faraday, wht 
tire,and view the image of the landscape in each separate piece | first discovered magneto-electricity, and who is the 
of glass. adviser of the Trinity House, has naturally taken a great it 
f it is desired not to illuminate the whole circle, and to send a ) terest in the development of this child of his, and im seeing* 
particularly bright beam in one or two directions, as frequently take a part in the active business of the world. 
happens in the narrow channeis among the Western Isles of; Lime light. Captain Drummond attempted to introduce iat 
Scotland, the rays passing towards the undesired quarter are | lighthouses the brilliant light produced by the incandescent 
caught by lenses and a row of vertical prisms, and sent exactly | of a piece of lime in an oxy-hydrogen flame ; but, at that tim, 
to the spot where their brilliancy does good service to the the difficulty from the cracking of the lime could not be sult 
sailor, winding his way through those tortuous seas. ciently overcome. Mechanical genius, however, has dos 
An effective combination of the metallic reflector and the much to remove this, and for three months during the pat 
lens is in some places adopted, where the rays in front are autumn a light of this character was exhibited, as an expel 
parallized by the transparent glass, and the rest by the para-, ment, at the South Foreland. 
bolic metal, with the exception of those at the back ofthe Should either this light or that from the magneto-electtt 
flame, which are returned through it by a spherical mirror, | machine eyentually come into general use, England will bart 
and sent through the lens. jthe honour of initiating an improvement in lighthouse ile 
It is self-evident that the proper adjustment of these differ- | mination equal, if not superior, to that effected in France lf 
ent pieces of apparatus is a matter of the utmost importance; | the genius of Fresnel. Long may there be such a rivalry & 
for it might easily happen that they should send the light up to | tween the two nations! 
the _, yy to the shore. The — ays a yee ee ee ees 
suspected that in many cases it was so; and the bright idea “ING PE TY wr - 
occurred to their Secretary, Mr. J. F. Campbell, that ft would A KING FOR SIX WEEKS, 
be easy to determine where the light of the lamp fell onex-| The brief and cursory notice that writers on Iceland bat 
ternal objects, through a particular piece of glass, by observing | given to King Jorgen Jorgensen has led me to think that’ 
what external object was visible through that piece to an eye | more detailed account of his extraordinary and un 
placed where the flame should be. By this method of inter-| usurpation might be interesting. The 
nal observation the sadly defective state of many of our light-| other documents I have translated from official sources neat 
houses was proved to demonstration. The Astronomer Royal | verbatim. 
took a strong view of the case, saying of one instance: “It In the beginning of the present century, the Icelanders bal 
really gave me a feeling of melancholy to see the results of lost every trace of the old warlike spirit for which theiranct 
such exquisite workmanship entirely annihilated by subsequent | tors had been celebrated. Under the encroachments of t& 
faults in the mounting and adjustment.” The attention of the king of Denmark, every spark of independence seems to hst 
Trinity Brethren was called to this defect ; and, by the zealous become extinguished amongst them, and without power # 
co-operation of Professor Faraday and Mr. James Chance, | energy to resist, they sank into a state of apathy and 
means were devised for usting the bands of glass, or for submission. Forbidden to trade with foreign nations, i 
fixing them properly in the instance. During this inves-| were compelled to draw all their supplies from the mothe 
tigation several curious facts were noticed. Thus sailors at country. In the year 1809, consequently, when 
Whitby had mgs that the lighthouse gallery cut off Denmark were at war, the poor Icelanders were very bed! 
the lower beams of light; it was not the gallery, but the very | off, and in want of even the necessaries of life, as the 
risms of glass which ought to have gathered up that light for of the English cruisers prevented any suppli 
benefit of the sailor. over the North Sea. The approach, therefore, 
The reyolving light at Cape Gris Nez has been praised both | man under American colours was hailed wii 








went their eer to study the new system; but, though con- 
stantly be by Sir David Brewster, who had long pre- 
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1962. THE ALBION. 


those on board was Jorgen Jorgensen, the future king of Ice-| vinced that Englishmen would never countenance such enor- 

land. By extraction, he was the son of a watchmaker in Co-| mities, and so they repaired forthwith on board, and laid the | Dauphiné. At a ball given by Catherine de’ Medicis, the 
, and had travelled in the ship in question in the ca-| case in the hands of the commander, who at once set the go-|d d the ional garb; the Burgundians and 

pacity of interpreter. By dint of threats, Jackson—such | vernor at liberty, pulled down the Icelandi demolished 


th 
i s Champénois danced to the hautbois, the Bretons to the violin, 
was the captain’s name—extorted permission to trade from the | the battery, an restored to every one his lawful office and | the Biscayans to the large Basque drum, the Provencals to the 


authorities. The c was unloaded, and left under the | rights. It is needless to add that Jorgen Jorgensen was taken | tambourine and flageolet, and the Poitevins to the bagpipes. 
of a subordinate, while the vessel sailed away, bearing | Prisoner. : The first historian of dancing in France was Jehan Tabouret, 
with it Jorgen Jorgensen. _ | Count Trampe did not again take the office of governor. He | a priest and capitular of Langres. In 1588, he published his 
On June 21st following, however, an armed merchantship, felt it incumbent on him to lay the case before the British go- | book, under the title of “Orchesographie.” Dancing, how- 
of ten to twelve guns, arrived at Reikiavik. The ship’s name | vernment, and seek compensation for the depredations that | ever, did not really flourish in France until the reign of Louis 
was the Margaret and Ann, from London, having on board a} had been committed on public and private property. After | the Fourteenth, who was passionately fond of the art, and took 
man named Phelps, Jorgen Jorgensen, and others. i meeting with sofne reverses on the voyage to England, the | lessons daily of Beauchamps for twenty years. Louis con-- 
On Sunday, June 25, after the conclusion of divine service, | vessel conveying the governor and Jorgensen and others at | stantly took part in the Court ballets up to his thirty-second 
the governor's (Count Trampe) house was suddenly surrounded | length arrived safely ; but it does not appear that Jorgensen | year, when, stung by some verses in Racine’s “ Britannicus” 
by avout a dozen armed sailors, and the governor himself, not-| received any punishment for his piratical invasion of Iceland, | relating to Nero's theatrical avocations, he determined not to 
withstanding his protestations, taken prisoner. ; or that Count Trampe succeeded in obtaining: the slightest | dance again. He made his last appearance in the ballet of 
Jorgensen seems now to have played the most prominent | compensation. The hero of our tale passed a miserable life in | “ Flora,” on February 18, 1669. In 1662, a Royal Academy 
part amongst his confederates, for we find him informing the | London, and at length we find him, in 1824 or 1825, convicted | of Dancing was founded in Paris, and Beauchamps, generally 
townspeople that he should hold Iceland in possession for | for robbery, and sentenced to transportation in Botany Bay. | called “the father of all dancing-masters,” was placed at its 
England, “ until such time as an English fleet should relieve | Count Trampe was subsequently appointed amtmami in| head, with the title of “ Docteur de Académie de I’ Art de la 
him, when a bank would be established, with a capital of a, Trondhjem, where he ended his days in 1882, retaining to the | Danse.” On the representation of the “Triomphes de 
handred thousand rix-dollars, that would speedily set the | Jast a lively and painful recollection of his governorship in|l’Amour,’ Beauchamps had the extraordinary honour of 
island in a flourishing condition.” The following day, two | Iceland. dancing with His Majesty in the dress of a woman ; but when 
roclamations were issued, signed “Jorgen Jorgensen,” who,| Thus ended the Jorgensian usurpation, having lasted one | this ballet was soon after given at the Odéon, the experiment 
ike other monarchs, styled himself “ We.” The following is| and a half months, from June 25 to August 9. It may perhaps | of lady-dancers was made. 
a brief summary of their contents. appear almost incredible, that a whole island should be taken | Beauchamps’ successor was Louis Pécour, a great favourite 
“ That allegiance to Denmark was at «an end, and that Ice-| possession of by such a handful of men—that the governor | with the fair sex, and celebrated for his scene with the Duc de 
land was from henceforth free ; that the Danes residing in the should be seized in broad daylight, and imprisoned, without | Choiseul. The latter met the dancer one day at the house of 
jsland should not be permitted to leave their houses, or hold | the inhabitants of the capital offering any resistance. It is, | Ninon de I’Enclos, dressed in an embroidered coat that bore 
intercourse with each other; that all weapons should be sur-| however, true, and does not, perhaps, speak very highly for the | some likeness to a uniform. Annoyed at the dancer's pre- 
rendered; that all keys to all public offices should be de-| courage of the Icelanders. But the fact was, they were com- | sence, and suspecting that he stood higher than himself in the 
livered up; that all moneys or bank-notes belonging to the | pletely awe-struck; and the threat of the town being bom- | lady’s good graces, the Duke asked him, sarcastically, “ How 
Danish king should also be given up’; that the inhabitants of | barded by the Margaret and Ann seems to have made them | long have you been an officer, M. Pécour, and in what arm do 
Reikiavik should have two-and-a-half hours, and those of think that it was more prudent to submit, and bide their time. | you serve?’ To which the dancer readily replied, “ Monsieur 
Havnefiord twelve hours, given them to carry out these or-| There is little doubt, indeed, that the town could very speedily | le Maréchal, I command a corps in which you have served for 
ders; that from every district a trustworthy person should be | have been demolished, for it was built entirely of wood, with | a long time.” Pécour it was who invented the “Canary,” a 
chosen by the magistrates as a representative, and that these | the exception of the church and the house of correction. | yery lively dance, something like our Sir Roger de Coverley, as 
should draw up a constitution; that all debts, due to Den- Count Trampe seems also to have feared this, and to have | well as the “ Rigaudon de la Paix,” the first column or country 
mark, or to Danish factors, should be null and void; that all| dreaded the effusion of any blood for his sake, and therefore | dance, which formed the basis of the quadrille. But none of 
Icelanders should be exempt from paying half their taxes til] | used all the means in his power to persuade the towns-people | these dances ever attained such a reputation as the Minuet, 
July 1, 1810; that until the representatives should assemble, | to submit quietly, and even whilst in prison, wrote to Bishop | which remained the favourite dance of society for more than a 
al! public officials should refer to Jorgensen ; that criminals | Vidalin, praying him “to beg the people to make no disturb- | century. All dancing-masters are agreed that the perfection of 
should be judged by a jury of twelve; that Iceland should | ance, neither to risk their lives for him.” Moreover, it could | dancing is displayed in it. We all know the anecdote of the 
have a national flag, und be at peace with all the world; that | scarcely be expected that people who had not been accustomed | dancing-master who told Hogarth that he had been studying 
relations with Great Britain should be set on a firm footing,| to the use of weapons for many ages could make any resist-| the Minuet all his life, but had not yet discovered all its beau- 
and Iceland be placed under her protection; and that the de-| ance against the armed and comparatively disciplined crew of | ties. Its origin is undecided ; but that it is very old is proved 
fences of the island should be properly organised.” the invader ; and one should bear also in mind that at that | by the fact, that Don Juan of Austria, Viceroy of the Nether 
These orders were obeyed without opposition. Jorgensen | period, with the exception of Reikiavik and some few trading | lands, once travelled incog. from Brussels to Paris to see La 
took possession of the governor's house, broke open his office,’ places, every family lived isolated, so that no organised attack | Reine Margot dance a Minuet at a Court Ball. It is generally 
seized the archives and other public documents, and estab-| could have been well devised. | supposed that the Minuet was invented by a dancing-master 
— “hee sateen office * Iceland.” - | a | at Poitiers, and that the Paris Academy was extremely jealous 
‘o commemorate his reign, Jorgensen set at liberty the pri- _ , 7 {Iw of it, for it completely obscured the “ courants’” expressly in- 
soners that were in the town jail. He made the cconaiinate HISTORY OF DANCING. | vented for the Nobility. No dance underwent pothcs: 2 p+ hand 
sel! their goods at fixed prices, confiscating everything he could| In our younger days, when men really danced, and the | as the Minuet ; for all the celebrated masters of the art sought 
lay hands on “ to the state chest.” On June 26, he issued a pro-| Polka as yet was not, we remember to have been initiated into | an honour in inventing variations. The most graceful but dif- 
clamation, giving notice that the goods of some merchants who | the art by a gentleman who christened himself on his cards, | ficult of all these was the “ Minuet de la Reine,” composed by 
had displeased him were to be confiscated. The proclamation | “ Professor of the Poetry of Motion.” The author of the book | Gardel for the marriage festival of Louis the Sixteenth, which 
ran as follows: “ We, R. J. Jorgensen, protector and chief) We have under notice (a History of Dancing, by Albert Czer-| was generally danced in conjunction with the “ Gavotte a la 
commander of Iceland by land and sea, thereby make | Winski) appears to be equally enthusiastic, and has devoted | Vestris.” The great teacher of the Minuet was Marcel, whose 
known,” &c. considerable pains to an attempted proof that dancing and rooms were crowded by the leaders of fashion, whom he 
The word “ R.” seems to insinuate that Jorgensen was about | Civilization progress hand in hand. Beginning with the an- | abused in th@most unserupulous manner, telling a duchess that 
toassume all the titles and privileges of a crowned head, | cient Egyptians, and borrowing much unacknowledged matter | she walked like a fish-fag or made a curtsey like a maid-ser- 
for he at this time appointed a body-guard, consisting of| from Sir Gardner Wilkinson, he describes the dances of} vant. For such abuse ladies paid at the rate of six francs an 
the prisoners he had released from jail, in all eight men.| the Greeks and Romans, discourses learnedly of the choir-| hour. When Marcel grew old and suffered from the gout, he 
Under his orders, Einardsen, judge of the supreme court, was| dances of the early Christians, and lands us in the six-| used to go down stairs backwards, and always had two foot- 
arrested, and imprisoned in Reikiavik for ten days, because he | teenth century, when the revival of dancing took place in| men, whom he employed as crutches. 

















Tambourins and Rigaudons of Provence, and the Gavottes of 














had omitted to follow out some of Jorgensen’s orders. | Italy. The dances of the nobles at that day were the 

The following day, another proclamation was issued, con- | 50-called danses basses, which were so solemn and stately 
taining seventeen paragraphs of a very original character. that they were performed at the Court of Charles the 

“ According to our proclamation of June 26, 1809, ordering | Ninth of France to psalm-tunes. In those days, it was no un- 
the representatives of the nation to assemble, in order to take | Usual occurrence for cardinal bishops to tread a measure ; 
into their consideration matters relating to the public weal, | and in 1562, the entire dignified Council of Trent danced at a 
and as we find that such orders have not been followed out, ball given to the Spanish king Philip the Second. Dancing- 
we, no longer able to set ourselves against the wishes of the | masters in those days were authors as well; thus, Fabrizio 
community—after their frequent solicitations that I would | Caroso da Sermoneta published at Venice, in 1581, his “ Bal- 
take on myself the administration of affairs, and who have lerino,” which was dedicated to the notorious Bianca Capello. 
flocked in hundreds without the least compulsion, and have| _The Spanish dances have been celebrated ever since the time 
offered to enlist themselves in their country’s service—do | of the Romans, and in all probability have remained the same. 
hereby declare that we, Jorgen Jorgensen, have taken on our- | Curiously enough, though, while the women of Cadiz 
selves the government of the country as its protector, until a| Were celebrated under the earlier Roman emperors for their | 
regular constitution be formed, with full powers to declare war | Sensual dances, the Fandango and Bolero are only a more de- 
and make peace with foreign potentates, cent form of an originally African dance, which is still per- 

“The Icelandic flag shall be blue, with three white stock- | formed by negroes, especially the Congos, under the name of | 
fish, and we take upon ourselves to maintain its honour with | Chika. From the Arabs came the Moriska, a Moorish dance | 
our body and our blood. | composed of strange leaps, which speedily spread all over Eu- | 

“The governor’s seal is no longer valid. All public docu- | rope, and became a great favourite in England during the reign | 
ments must be sealed with my seal (J. J.) of Edward the Third. 

“The country shall be put in a complete state of defence) At the present day, during the Corpus Christi Octave, a bal- 
without the imposition of further taxes. All English subjects | !et is danced every evening before the high altar of Seville 
shall have liberty to reside on, and trade with, the island, and | Cathedral. 
all persons insulting the above shall be punished. All Danish | Years of age, dressed in rich old Spanish garments. This cere- | 
jae pr shall be confiscated, and any one found concealing | mony is said to be a commemoration of David's dance before | 

shall be punished. 

“For our own dignity’s sake, we are compelled not to per-| Were decided opponents of dancing, and specially vented their 
mit the least want of respect towards ourselves, nor that any | spleen on the Saraband, which was invented, circa 1588, by “a 
one should transgress the least article in our proclamation, 
which only has in view the interests of the country; where- 
fore we do solemnly declare that the first who endeavours to 
¢ the general peace, shall be straightway capitally pun- | 20d declares that it caused more mischief than the plague. It 
ished, without trial by the civil law. : | was prohibited, but with little effect; for in the reign of 

“Given under our hand and seal, 

J.J. 
“ Protector of all Iceland, and Commander-in-Chief 
by Sea and Land.” 

Thus were the Icelanders forced to submit to a state of 
things representing all the miseries of the most unlimited des- 








west coast of South America. 


danced by women in the San Sebastian theatre. Another 


termined to lay an interdict on it. A consistory assembled, 


one of the judges made the sensible remark, that no criminal 


In the meantime, Jorgensen and his myrmidons went about | ought to be condemned unheard. A couple of Spanish women 


ing Property to the state chest, and placing the town in 
Asate of defence. Accordingly, a battery was built close to | dango in the presence of the S The sternness of 
the town, named Phelps’ Fort, after one of Jorgensen’s com- | the judges broke down—their gloomy faces brightened; they 
panions, and manned with some old cannon which had been rose from their seats, their knees and arms 
Seat to the island one hundred and fifty years before. 

Orgensen continued his depredations, at one time making | was acquitted “ without a stain on its character.” 
*tcursions into the intericr with his bodyguard, in order to| dote, by the way, was the basis of a ballet called “ The Trial 
overawe the refractory officials, and seizing all documents and | of the Fandango.” Before leaving Spain, we may mention 
Public moneys in their possession ; at another, imprisoning that the Bolero was invented in 1780, while the Cachucha was 

t merchants who incurred his displeasure. Even trad- 
ee provided with English letters of marque, were not | 
from his clutches, but were seized by the crew of the Mar- 
gare and Ann, and their cargoes confiscated for the use of the 
Msatiable “ public chest.” There is little doubt (for England 
Wa at war, and Denmark was in a crippled state, and without 
fleet) that Jorgensen would have lived and died king of Ice- 
and the unfortunate governer have ended his days in 

, but that one fine morning an English man-of-war, the 
arrived at Reikiavik, to the great joy of the poor Ice- 


in the ballet of “ Le Diable Boiteux.” 

Dancing was first introduced into France from Italy by 
Catherine de’ Medicis. She brought into fashion the Galliarde 
and the Volta, which took the place of Branle and the Pavane, 
and were of a much more lively nature. The cavaliers were 
obliged to make springs, and the ladies wore short dresses, so 
that it might be seen whether they danced in time. Sara- 
bands were borrowed from 8 
|the Provinces were imi! at the balls;—such were the 


Charles the Second of Spain, the Comtesse d’Aulnoy saw it | greatly distinguished herself in it. It ap’ 


ined their | 
youthful vigour, everybody began dancing, and the Fandango | 
This anec- | 


| first danced by Fanny Elssler to a well-known Spanish tune | 


The Ballet attained its acme in France under the reign of old 
Vestris, “le Diou de la danse,” who, in addition, taught the 
highest nobility of both sexes “ contenance” and “ reverences.” 
With the “ hellish” revolution, however, as the Diou irrever- 
ently called it, his occupation was gone, and with it went also 
the uet, which was deposed by the Quadrille or Contre- 
danse, so christened from the English Country-dance. This 
dance is said to have been introduced into France by an Eng- 
lish professor in 1710, but did not gain the favour of the Pa- 
risians till 1745, when Rameau inserted it in his ballet, “ Les 
Fetes de Polymnie,” and it created a furore. The origin of 
the names of the figures deserves quotation :— 

“ Pantalon was so called because danced to the tune of a 
favourite song, beginning— 

Le Pantalon 

De Toinon 

N’a pas de fond. 
A contre-danse very fashionable in the year 1800—the Pas 
d’Eté—was, however, soon given up, through its difficulty, 
though the name of ‘ L’Eté’ was retained. In 1802, a contre- 


| danse was produced by Julien, the second part of which began 
| with the imitation of a cock-crow. 
The dancers are boys from twelve to seventeen was retained, although the original melody has dong been for- 


The name of ‘La Poule’ 


gotten. Trenise was a celebrated dancing-master who, in 


1800, invented the figure that bears his name. Whenever he 


| the tabernacle. On the other hand, the clergy in former times } danced, everybody tlocked up to see and admire. ‘ La Pas- 


tourelle’ was so named on account of the melody and the ac- 
companiment, which resembled the Vilanelles or t 





| devil of a woman,” either at Seville or at Guayaquil on the | dances. The name ‘ Finale’ requires no explanation.” 
Father Mariana devotes an en- | ; } 
tire chapter of his book “ De Spectaculis” to attacks upon it, | from Parisian ball-rooms to make way for the “ Ecossa’ 


During the first lustre of our century, Quadrilles disappeared 
ise” 


once more. This dance was first brought out in 1760, as we 
learn from Voltaire’s letters, for his niece, Madame Dénis, 
rs to have been a 
species of “ Hands across aud down the middle.” Of this 


dance that attracted the wrath of the clergy was the Fan- | dance an anecdote is current. An Englishman engaged a very 
dango. The Roman Court, horrified that so godless a dance | tall and stout lady thrice in succession. 
should be performed in so religious a country as Spain, de-| ser, Monsieur *” the lady’s aunt asked.—“ Oh, no!” the gen- 


“Est-ce pour épou- 


tleman made answer ; “c’est pour transpirer.” Ere long, too, 


| and the Fandango was on the point of being condemned, when the Galop made its way from ——— to France, and the 
} e 


poetry of motion was at an end. Still the Empire had given 
the death-blow to dancing by the abominable “ Shawl-dance,” 


were, therefore, sent for, and displayed the charms of the Fan-| at which the most notorious “horsebreaker” would have 
College. 


| blushed. During the of Charles the Tenth, the foolish 
| Cotillon was rendered fashionable, and certainly occasioned 
considerable amusement; but it was not dancing. At the 
outset, one of the most popular performances was for a lady 
and tleman to hold a pocket-handkerchief extended, over 
| which another gentleman leaped, and thus obtained a right 
to dance with the lady. But all these dances were, ere long, 
cast in the shage by the Polka, the origin of which our author 
thus describes :-— « 
“Somewhere about the year 1831, a young peasant girl, who 
was in the service of a citizen of Elbeteinitz in Bohemia, per- 
formed a dance of her own invention one Sunday afternoon 
for her special delectation, and sang a suitable tune to it. The 
schoolmaster, Joseph Neruda, who happened to be present, 
wrote down the melody, and the new dance was soon after 
publicly performed for the first time in Elbeteinitiz. About 


in, and the national dances of 1835, it made its entrance into Prague, and then obtained the 


| name of Polka, from the Bohemian work Pulka, or half, from 


and intense dismay of the usurper. They felt con- | Passepieds of Lower Brittany, the Bourrées of Auvergne, the | the half step prevalent in it, Four years later, it was carried 
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to Vienna by a Prague band. In 1840, a dancing-master of 
Prague pe the polka with great success at the Odéon, 
whence it found its way with extraordinary dity to every 
dancing-room. The first polka that ap in the music 
trade was composed by Franz Hilmar, teacher at Kopidlino; 
and eventually Labitzky, Liebmann, Prochaska, Swoboda and 
Titl produced some first-rate polkas. The girl who discovered 
this renowned dance is now married, but no one knows her 
name.” 

The “ Polka tremblante,” or Schottisch, is also a Bohemian 
national dance, and was brought out in Paris by Cellarius in 
1844. The“ Lancers,” now so fashionable, was introduced 
by Laborde in 1836, and is said to be founded on an old Eng- 
lish war-dance, in which the warriors waved their lances to 
the four quarters of heaven with strange movements. 

Germany is remarkable for various dances: first we have 
the St. Vitus’s dance, next the “ Fackeltanz,” the last of which 
was danced at the marriage of our Princess Royal to Meyer- 
beer’s music, and the Waltz. German dancing has long been 
known in England. Thus we find in Chapman’s “ Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany,” the following lines :— 

We Germans have no changes in our dances ; 

An Almain and an Upspring, that is all. 
The Upspring was the origin of the modern Waltz, which was 
for a long time put down by Papal power. Although long 
danced in Bavaria under the name of “ Landler” or “ Hop- 
ser,” it did not become fashionable till 1787, when Vincent 
Martin’s opera, “‘ Una Cosa rara,” drove off the Viennese s 
Mozart's “ Figaro.” Four characters in this opera, dressed in 
black and pink, danced the first Waltz, or “ Langaus,” as it 
was then called, on the stage. Thence it mi, 
rooms, and ere long all Germany went mad about the waltz. 
Weber, then in his prime, wrote his “ Invitation to the Dance,” 


The cloth removed—to write reporter-like—the mahogany | The honour of its ion is said to have cost , 
tree was seen resplendent like a mirror. “Then uprose” our | festivities which it gave rise to, close upon a thousand ; 
host with Burns's bowl before him, and gave with due em-| but the pleasure of its ion even then was 

hasis and reverence, “The immortal memory of Robert bought, and Hastie, though a Scot, was never heard to 
urns.” This was drunk standing and in silence, each one | ble at the money it cost him, from first to last, or the late i 

ssing the poet’s bowl reverentially to his neighbour on his | tle, and hard-drinking hours, into which Burns's punch-boy}, 
let . This solema duty over, the host then gave in a tone of willingly and unwillingly, led him. \ 
manly but subdued regret, “The memory of Allan Cunning-| Of Archibald Hastie, one who knew him well, the suieges. 
ham,” which was drunk in the same manner, and by the writer | sor of Adam Smith, has supplied the following brief and hither. 
of this not unmoved. Here the solemnities ceased, and the | to unpublished account. “ Mr. Hastie,” he says, “ was an ey. 
table assumed the after-dinner appearance of the mahogany of | cellent and, in many respects,a remarkable man. He wa 
a man, rich, liberal, and “up” to what he was about. Vin- | descended of respectable parents in the west of Scotland, who 
tages crowned the board, of fabulous value and undeniable | bequeathed to him the most valuable of all legacies—a strong 
bouquet and flavour ; Madeira that had twice turned the Cape | spirit of integrity and a love of independence. He had 


ted to the ball- | Can blaw” (written by his father during the honeymoon, in 


of Vasco de Gama, improved at each return; Xeres that re- 
news a thirst as one recals its quality in words; unmistake- 
able “'20” port, (a Pittite drink), to our not uneducated tongue 
the prince of years; claret mulled (not spoilt) in silver jugs 
carrying richly embossed scenes from the works of the great | 
poet of “the day and of all time ; and, finally, the bowl itself, | 
refilled, reeking and exhaling with that “soul o’ plays and | 
pranks,” as Burns himself so happily designates it—* whisky 
munch.” 
: What with quips and cranks and merry conceited jests, va- 
ried with the talk of the hour and the scandal of my «44 
chamber, “the mirth and fun” grew, Tam o’ Shanter like, 
“ fast and furious.” Then singing was on the card—the Major 
leading off with some of his father’s songs, given with heredi- 
tary fine feeling, correct to a letter and with true articulation. 
We remember, among the Major's best, “ Ofa’ the airts the win’ 





' 


honour of his wife, the Major's mother), “ Ae day a braw wooer 
cam’ doon the lang glen,” “ Green grow the rashes, O!” (the 
richest i ever offered by poet at the shrine of beauty) ; 





and in a short time the whole fashionable society of Germany 
were spinning round like teetotums. Presently the waltz 
made its way to England, and that professor of morality, 
Lord Byron, considered it his bounded duty to write it down, 
in which he did not succeed. But the German waltz was as 
nothing, until the elder Strauss took it under his wing and 
wrote the most danceable tunes for it. Now-a-days the deur- 
temps has driven the old waltz from the field,—more is the pity. 
Cremorne sets the fashion, which Belgravia dutifully imitates. 


bh Bake BTS 
BURNS’S BOWL. 


* * * Inthe winter of Anno Domini 1857 died, at the 
of sixty-five and unmarried, Archibald Hastie, Esquire, 
ember of Parliament for Paisley in North Britain, originally 
a saddler in the Strand of London, finally an East India mer- 
chant and dock director. He was born in Scotland, found his 
way to London with a few letters of introduction to Allan 
Cunningham and others from his relation HLbony-Maga (old 
William Blackwood), drove a good trade with Calcutta, where 
his brothers Robert and John were settled as coach-builders, 
and over his shop in the Strand and his counting-house, No. 3, 
West Street, Finsbury Circus, gave dinners of the best to scores 
of Food fellows, of whom the writer of this account truthfully 
and modestly records that he was one. From fenny Finsbury 
he removed—for the sake of the House of C ons and his 
constituents—to Hanover Terrace, I nt’s Park, then to No. 
49, Wilton Crescent, in Belgravia, and finally to 5, Rutland 
Gate, Knightsbridge, overlooking Hyde Park. We are thus 
minute in recording his London movements, inasmuch as in 
all these flittings he took with him, and in his own hands, 
trusting no one with his precious ion and charge, the 
Inverary-marble punch-bowl of Robert Burns. 
This poetic bowl—more precious in our eyes than that which 
Vulcan damascened with gold for Nestor himself—we, much en- 
vied thereat, have often reverentially to our lips—held 
brimful, beading and reeking with soul-i whisky-toddy 
of brewage not to be surpassed—ay, and from it, on our 
feet all the while, and in solemn silence, to “ The immortal 
memory of Robert Burns.” 
We have seen this Apollo ploughman cup thus held and 
thus reverently used by the sons of Burns (Wordsworth’s sons 
of Burns); held and thus used by the poet of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” by the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” and by Allan Cunning- 
ham, mason-poet ; seen it thus held by peers and commoners ; 
by painters, sculptors, and Mas pe by men born to emi- 
nence, and by men who attained eminence for themselves. 
We were present, too, when—sad words to write—it was last 
used. Since then (O waefu’ day!) it has remained dry, and dry 
it must, unhappily, remain. Never more to haggis-and-had- 
dock-fed recipients of those and other creature-comforts of 
this earth will that silver-rimmed bowl of Inve marble 
diffuse a fragrant steam of Scotland's drink ; of whisky cau- 
tiously mixed with scalding Tweed or Thames, and cunningly 
flavoured with re sugar, and like cunningly in- 
termingled with thirst-allaying lemon. Its history is remark- 
able, its destiny suggestive. The punch-bowl of “ Robert 
Burns, Poet” (for so he loved to describe himself), is now, by 
the bequest of Hastie, one of the curiosities of the British Mu- 
seum. Does it retain the perfume ofthe liquor and the lemons 
with which it reeked and was so long imbued, as its fellow cu- 


better still, if possible, the Major’s singing “ The Posie,” or 
O love will venture in where it daurna weel be seen. 
followed by, and beyond question, “ the very best’ — 
Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear, 


—the last finished offspring of his father’s muse. 

While the Major had his rest, his talk, and his drink, Wilson 
varied the entertainment by singing with exquisite tact, “ Saw 
ye Johnny comin’? quo’ she ;” and Burnet would give (un- 
matchable in this day) “Clout the caudron,” followed by 
“ Tak’ your auld cloak about ye.” A lull, or pause, now took 
place, and mine host, to satisfy a Southron’s “ second time of 
asking” gave as follows “ The Story of the Bow! :” 

On the lid of the box before us, on which the bowl is placed 
only when full, and in which it is locked up when permanently 
dry, is engraved an extract from a letter written by Gilbert 
Burns, the bard’s brother, to Alexander Cunningham, a silver- 
smith in Edinburgh, and a leal and true friend to the poet. 
The letter—I have the original—accompanied the bowl when 
Gilbert sent it as a — to the Edinburgh silversmith. It 
is, as you will see, short and to the point. At the death of 
Alexander the silversmith—not [with a smile] the coppersmith 
—in or about the year 1816, his “ things” were publicly sold. 1 
had seen the bowl—lon 
punds English, not Scotch, in my pouch at the time, I sent a 
commission for its purchase. The extent of the commission 
was seventy pounds. It sold, however, for seventy-four pounds, 
and to a person of the name of Cochran. That I was pained 
at losing it you will readily believe, for, had I been myself pre- 
sent when it was sold, neither punds Scotch or punds English 
up to a large amount would have stop me from having it. 
In the year 1820 I settled in London, in the Strand, and was 
not long in my new home before I heard that the very bow] 
before us was doing duty cightly, and at times daily, at the ta- 


vern of a man hran, in the 8S 

Lyceum Theatre. “This,” I exclaimed, on hearing the good 
news, “ was my 

the bow], too. 


nearly a year, and in this time he had become a “ drucken 


for it—and, having some spare | 


trand near to the | Edward Dubois, author of that clever squib (which led He 


ponent at the sale. I must see the man and | reviewed in the Odserver newspaper the “Life of 

him I did, and have made one of many | Allan Cunningham.. Dubois in what he wrote rambled, # 
merry gatherings around the bow! at his house. Nay, I tempted | Was his wont, into an attack on the “ R.A..” on “ RA,” al 
him fn many ways to part with it, but to no purpose. Busi- | on “ R.A.’s” in general: and remembering Cunningham's » 
ness of one kind or another kept me away from his house for | sition with Sir Francis Chantrey, “ R.A.,” attributed his sit 


the common school education of his country, but that, and 
native sense, fitted him to fill with credit to himself and adyap. 
tage to others various important situations. In his 

with the East India Docks his sagacity and ability were emj. 
nently displayed in the skill and success with which be 
assisted in rescuing that important concern from the 

sion into which its affairs had sunk after the cessation ofjy 
monopoly. 

“ The distinction of a seat in the House of Commons, on whic 
he set a high value, may be said to have cost him a high price 
for, owing to the severe distress with which his constituents 
were frequently visited, heavy demands were made upon him 
which he met with the greatest generosity and good will. He 
felt acutely the unkindness, or rather ingratitude, with which 
he was treated at the last two elections; and the pi 
connected with the latest of these very much vated, 
they did not produce, the disease which coniel GER a 
In private life he was im the highest degree generous, open. 
hearted, and friendly. His hospitalities were conducted ons 
large and liberal scala, The best society in London, of a 
shades of politics, was f© be found at his house, and his 
sense, his freedom from all taint of vanity or affectation, and the 
shrewdness and raciness of his remarks, made him an instry. 
tive as well as an agreeable companion. The punch-bowlof 
Burns, that famous relic of departed genius, could not have 
come into worthier hands. The celebrations of the poet's bint. 
day held at Mr. Hastie’s house were by far the best of such 
festivals.” 

To this we must add that he entered Parliament too lateiz 
life to make any figure, but was useful in committees. One, 
and once only, he spoke at length. Peel replied to whath 
| said, and paid him a well-merited compliment. On this oces 
sion, beyond what he brought himself, he was importantly 
assisted by his friend of many years, the distinguished autho 
of the “ Commercial Dictionary.” 

No one who knew Burns in the flesh is now alive ; his tw 
sons were too young at their father’s death to recollect ther 
father. We are happily and unhappily old enough to have 
seen and conversed with three of his heroines: with Jeu 
McMurdo, afterwards Mrs. Crawford ; with Miss Jessie Lewan, 
afterwards Mrs. Thomson; and with Mrs. McLehose, the 
“ Clarinda” of his Edinburgh life. } 

Of the sayings at Hastie’s table on the birthday celebrations, 
one above all deserves to be recorded. ‘“ Misquote Burnsins 
mixed company of twelve, composed of English, Scotch, aa 
Irish, and there is one of the company, if not more, sure tom 

you right.” This was said by Captain Thomas Blair, of whoa 
i have already made mention, and was called by Allan Cw 
ningham in our hearing “the happiest compliment ever 
to the genius of Burns—the happiest compliment that & 
paid to any poet.” 

Of Robert Armour, the brother of Bonnie Jean, son of t 
man who “contrived” the bowl—who was not unknown & 
us, and is thus accidentally brought to mind—a story much¥ 
the point and within our own ken will not be out of 


upon Sir John Carr’s Travels, ’ycleped “ My Pocket 
Burns,” by 


attacks on “ R.A.” and R.A.’s tohis friendship for or ill-wil# 








again, or thinking about it, happen 


his object in calling in a few words. 

“ It's in jeopardy, man! aye, it’s in Jeopardy !” 
“ What is?” was my reply. 

“ The bowl! the bowl !—Burns’s bow! !” 

I listened attentively. 


bowl at forty pounds is yours.” 
I looked at the duplicate with a careful Scottish eye 


manner, 
I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 


riosity in the same receptacle of rarities—the sarcophagus of | cashed a cheque at Coutts’s, hurried to Lower Eaton Street 


Alexander the Great—retains to this day (so antiquaries al- 
lege) that of the balsams and preservatives of the apothecaries 
of Macedon ? 

On the 25th of January, 183—, there dined at Hastie’s table, 
among others, the following persons :—the host himself, in full 
ag and feather and spirits in honour of the day; the two sur- 

ving sons of the poet, Colonel William Nicol Burns and 
Major James Glencairn Burns; a popular English poet and 
“MP.” from a Yorkshire Riding; a Scottish bard of promise 


from Mid Lothian, and an Irish minstrel from the vilds of 


Connemara; to these we must add the well-known and ac- 
complished Mr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh ; a Scottish 
painter and engraver of fame and name, John Burnet, from 


the Links of Leith; John Wilson, the Gane singer of 
Scottish songs, now no more ; Captain Thomas Blair, to whom 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles dedicated his play of “The Wife,” | one occasion the 
also passed away; a sturdy Scot, the happily still surviving | Arms in Pimlico 


mental representative of Adam Smith; an 


this, at the best, imperfect account. 


The grace—an impromptu by Burns himself—was poetic the thi 


and appropriate : . 
» Some ha’e meat wha canna eat, 
And some ha’e nane wha want it: 
But we ha’e meat, and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thanket. 


Kitchener or Soyer, Meg Dods or Mrs. 


the author of it Jay, as if to confirm the truth of Hogarth 


The carte, the cooking, and serving up would have satisfied 
ndell, Miss Acton or 


regret, as he told me at the time—made it mine. 


towards its being mine.” 
I smiled with a knowing wink. 


ng had so precious a 


under my care.” 
I gave him the key, and the 


x has not had a key to i 


Bowl 


ular house and sign of the 


pawnbroker’s sign has its origin in its bei: 


vender ( 
north-east end of Lower Eaton Street, was long a 
honourably known,” Allan Sane has been 
observe, while telling the story in 





even Francatelli himself As for the wines, Talfourd would | what is called not a market but a fancy price 


have done full legal justice to the champagne 
Douglas Pond 


and 
Home like justice to the claret, while Maxwell 
wide celebrity—would 


The bowl—ample and well-proportioned, as Allan 
ham, himself a was wont to call it—is of black marb 





ae Sees and world- 
approbation to the other productions of my host's su- et, Te pe 
« Jean,” 


perlative cellar. 


deil.” The chance of ever calling the bow] mine I had long | a certain“ R.A.” The article was larded with insidious 
given up as a vain thought at the very best. My hearing of it ferences to the uncertain R.A., all of which the aforesi 

in this way. Cochran | * R.A.,” or “ Robert Armour,” took bitterly to himself, feeling 
culled on me one winter’s morning in a heat and flurry, telling | 


“ Aye, man,” he added, “ this is the last day; gi’e me but | now, with a loud guffaw of laughter which type cannot malt 
twenty pounds, and the duplicate I haud in my hand for the | catching, the way in which he told his grief, and Allan's plip 


balanced my banker’s book, wrote a cheque for what was/| vanity and ignorance. Poor “R.A.” (or “ Robert Armou) 
asked, and said “ Good-bye!” Then, much in Dr. Johnson's | he died in 1846, aged 62, and we never pass his grave in # 


Pimlico, redeemed the bowl, and—much to the pawnbroker's 


“Thad more than a hankering for the bowl,” said my wncle, key. Poor Pinky (Penketh J 
“and had thought that to-day would have been the first stage | With great effect whilst sitting on a donkey. This was 


Were other evidence wanting of the truth of this statement, 
the writer can supply it, having often heard Allan Cunning- 
ham tell the same story, and having been shown by him on 


mason, brother 
and, ently, the brother-in-law of Burns. | peremptory 


the fancied attack all the more as it was a part of his ony 
| Sunday newspaper reading. In this belief “ R.A.,” or thebw 
jther of “Bonnie Jean,” hurried—Odserver in h 

Crown Court, Old Change, to No. 27, Lower Belgrave Plat 
| Pimlico, the house of the supposed offending Allan Cunnig 
ham. We were present at the interview, and remember ew 


ing with the poor man’s weakness beiore explaining to l@ 
| the ludicrous error into which he had been thrown alike ¥ 


cemetery at Kensal Green without the story we have thus * 
lated recurring, a little inappropriately, in such a 
| Of Cochran himself we have heard thus much, that he # 
a clever fellow in “ the imitating line,” and that a friend 
and a real R. A., Mr. “David Roberts,”—had seen him® 
rested whilst singing a comic song ofa donkey, and on sd 
enkethman the actor) spoke a 





in the days of good Queen Anne, and might, when other # 
| velties are wanting, be repeated with effect in the days of go! 


“May I,” he added, “ask a favour of you? May I ask to | Queen Victoria. 
ne 4 the key—it is a common one—as a memorial of my 
hav 


And thus ends this article on Burns’s Punch-bowl and & 
“twenty-fitth of January,” but with this addition, that ¥# 


t|mext at the British Museum we hope reverentially to rem 





since that day. Such, ended Hastie, is the “Story of the | the web which a busy, curious, unthinking spider ant 4 


across the “ Punch-bow] of Robert Burns.” 
—_—_ > -—_——_ 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY.” 


mbard| Qn the 15th inst., under the above heading, there appeared ® 

which the bow] was pledged, and where | these columns a singular sketch, borrowed from Once « W# 

’s saying, that the | That periodical, in its issue of the 8th inst., thus alludeste™ 

“two to one that subject.—Zd. Ab. 

put in are ever taken out again.” Mine uncle's la-| A fortnight 

don topographers may like to = stood at the | under the title of “ An Extraordinary Story,” an accountol 

wn-| remarkable progress in this very metropolis of the worship ® 

broker's, and may be so still. “Make yourselves well and| Apollo and the other Pagan Gods. The announcement 

heard to | not only novel but highly su 
wer Eaton Street, to | debted to the contributor of the article for what we 
his sons, “ and you, too, may leave memorials behind you | an admirable reductio ad absurdum of certain eccentric 

which even pawnbrokers themselves may love to possess at | cise of recent English fiction. The vast majority of our ree 


0, in No. 139 of Once a Week, we publish 
tive; and we were greatly ® 


ers, no doubt, understood this story in the sense conte 
- | by the author and ourselves. But, unhappily, there are 
| persons of the calibre of the representative 


mason, 
have | from the quarries of Inverary in Scotland, and was whom it is im) ble to an 
wrought possible to get 


qouien ; cht das of eae 
fashion. Some of them ask for references 
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this startling announcement; some of them wish to be 
=| into personal communication with Mr. Joseph Helsham ; 
and some have expended upon us all the vials of their theo- 
logy for giving currency to such alarming perversities. It is 
of course our desire, as far as we can, to satisfy the one class 
and to soothe the other. Yet, under the circumstances, it 1s 
impossible for us to say whether or ‘not an_advertisement in 
the Times will be answered satisfactorily by Mr. Helsham him- 
self. But in case he is silent, we may console his critics with 
the precedent of the good bishop, who carefully read through 
“Gulliver's Travels,” and came to the conclusion that they 
were very informing, though there were some things in them 
he could’ not believe, without further evidence. In default of 
such evidence, the Editor of Once a Week begs to su t this 
parallel for the edification of his ingenuous correspondents. 

onbaie~aie 


THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION. 


Is it permitted to us to discuss an article of feminine attire ? 
That isa point upon which the doctors of etiquette and the 
pundits of refinement will differ. We know that there are those 
who would bar off such subjects as too sacred for virile pen to 
profane with its touch. In their eyes, the physicians who 
preach upon the text ofstays, and the caricaturists who record 
the achievements of crinoline, are sacrilegious wretches, who, 
if the nineteenth century gave any opportunity for such crimes, 
would have been the Actzons or the Peeping Toms of their 

But there are social grievances which obtrude themselves 
so forcibly that they transcend all the es of polite endu- 
rance; and of these crinoline is one. It has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. We would, if it were 
possible, gladly uphold the graceful illusion which assumes 
a perfect ignorance in every masculine mind of the mechan- 
ism by which the luxurious outlines of female drapery are 
built up. But the reglities touch the other sex too nearly. 
They do not suffer us to eat, or walk, or drive in peace. The 
custom of society places the sexes in too close proximity for 
one of them to be able to ignore the fact that the diameter of 
the other has grown, on an average, three feet within the last 
ten years. The bell-like excrescence of interlacing steel which 
has recently developed itself upon that which, by a mockery 
is called the softer sex, affects too closely the unprotected male 
for him to be able to forget it. At the dinner and in the dance, 
in the opera-box and the pew, in driving or in walking, it as- 
serts its presence too substantially to be ignored. As well 
might the guardsman ignore his shako, or the belated travel- 
ler ignore the barricades which Mr. Thwaites erects in our 

rincipal thoroughfares to stimulate the virtue of punctuality. 
We willingly accept the principle that it is not our place to 
descant upon women’s clothing. If it were only their clothing, 
we would gladly leave its merits to our est d contempor- 
ary Le ut, by the law of its construction, it is too 
often man’s clothing as well. It trips him up in the street, and 
entangles his legs upon the railway platform. It adds another 
to the horrors of a fashionable chapel, and smothers the aspi- 
rations of many a soul in which religious impulses are already 
faintly struggling with dull sermons and bad air. It over- 
whelms him at the concert, blockades him in the theatre, and 
at last ignominiously expels him from his own brougham. At 
dinner, curling in mountainous folds upon his lap, it interpo- 
ses an impenetrable barrier between his fingers and his spoon, 





or at best makes the conveyance of soup to his lips a feat of 
difficult and perilous legerdemain. It is impossible for man 
to ignore crinoline as long as in most of the relations of life he 


es half of it upon his knees. 
Groaning under this incubus, the male section of the com- 





munity may be p d for an exp of joy at the news 
that this long domination is to its fall. banner 


freedom has been raised in the North-west. The names of our 
intending liberators are not yet made known to public grati- 
tude, but a contemporary, whose authority upon such subjects 
is unimpeachable, announces that in the course of last week 
“a numerous and highly influential body of the ladies of Ty- 
burnia” assembled in public meeting to consider the abolition 


f crinoline. Th ting was “convened by ladies of high 
ciiliien on dps = 3 y e | marked, that the loss of the American crop was not really felt 


position, assisted by a lady secretary.” But when it came to 
point, the fair conspirators appear to have distrusted their own 
resolution. The meeting was entirely composed of ladies, 
with a single exception—but that exception was an unimport- 
antone. Some gentleman in whom, with unexampled unani- 


mity, all the fair patriots combined to trust, was voted into 


chair. It was a difficult, almost a dangerous, function to 


fulfil, He must have been a man of no common mettle who | whereas the total value of the cargoes then imported was but 
had the courage to discuss such a question as the area of petti- | £20,000. ; 
coats in the presence of a synod of ladies. Only a very brief | which paralyzed our manufactures and affected our whole 
summary of eloquence which he brought to bear upon the 


subject is recorded by the too concise annalist of this remark- 


able movement. He a rs to have dwelt ly upon the | Colonies. One-third and upwards of our entire business is 
“nuisance to the Prana = on om generally,” me ee the death | done with them. They took from us last year goods to the 
by fire to which the votaries of this fashion cheertully expose | value of £42,000,000, our whole exports being computed at 
themselves, partly upon the cruel drain which it causes upon | £125,000,000. 
Paterfamilias’s emaciated purse. And he concluded with quo- | 
tations from “ Lord Palmerston and other high authorities,” | 2 4 ) 
whose dicta upon the subject we shall doubtless see at length | £42,000,000, and their purchases have been but slightly affected 

its papers. The op-| by the disturbances of the year. In fact, the Australian trade 
lady, who alone tried to | shows an actual increase of a million. From this beginning 


as soon the new society begins to issue 
position was conduct by one young 
stem the torrent of revolution. She announced that conces- | 


sion to public feeling were about to be made on the part of the 


ruling powers, and that “ fireproof crinolines, made more port- 
able and convenient,” were about to be introduced. But she 
stood alone in her advocacy of moderate measures. Every 
other speaker was in favour of a root and branch reform. The 
lady secretary, and several other ladies, gave in their adhesion 
to the chairman’s bolder views ; and at lust “it was resolved 
that the use of crinoline is inconvenient, ridiculous, and highly 
dangerous, and that proper steps should be taken to set these 
= ye the public, and to bring about its early disuse.” 
the “ facts” 
before the public. No steps, however proper, could do it so 
unmistakably as it is done now. The public is always — 
the“ facts” set before it only too effectually in every street an 
every drawing-room ; and the public's agility is being con- 
stantly put tothe severest test in avoiding the traps which the 
said “ facts” are always laying for unwary feet. 

If the notoriety or calvereniity of a nuisance had any ten- 

to procure its abolition, the area of the female pyramid 

would have been long curtailed by a great many square 
eet. But the history of crinoline, and indeed of several other 
fashionable vagaries, is in curious contradiction to the laws b 
which human action is usually supposed to be governed. 
the female sex had possessed any of that enli ; 
Ty which political economists ascribe to all mankind, the 


of|it appears that the value of our cotton imports was actuall 


uire no “ proper steps” to be taken to set them | 


| 
tened selfish- | 


sionally test its hold over the affections of its disciples. Fi- 
nancially, it trebles or quadruples the already extravagant cost 
of female dress, and tends to confine social enjoyment even 
more perniciously than before to the thriftless or the wealthy. 
Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, the fashion received a heart 

welcome in England, and has established a mastery which it 
will tax all the zeal of the Tyburnian reformers to overthrow. 
The cause of its success will be a curious study to the future 
historian of our manners and customs. The French Empress 
enjoyed no peculiar popularity in England, and the French 
Court was regarded, for very sufficient reasons, with abhor- 
rence. But still, to the decree of the French Empress the wo- 
men of England paid an obedience as absolute as could have 
been paid by a Paris journalist. At her command, issued for 
reasons best known to herself, they proceeded without mur- 
mur or delay to treble their dressmakers’ bills, to bulge out 
their figures into the shape of a gin-bottle, and to make them- 
selves two or three times too voluminous to fit, with any sort 
of comfort, into the scantier doorways, rooms, carriages, and 
seats which were constructed for a less protuberant generation. 
They appear to regard Paris with the same sort of unquestion- 
ing devotion with which a Romanist looks to Rome. The Ro- 
manist does not ask whether it is fool, knave, or dotard who 
sits in St. Peter’s Chair. It is sufficient for him to know that 
the somebody, who has somehow climbed up to that eminence, 
has spoken ; and he shapes his faith accordingly, cutting out a 
bit here, and piecing on a bit there. So does the fashionable 
matron look to the Tuileries. She does not inquire who rules 
the Court, or how they rule it, or what notes they can show of 
vestimentary infallibility. When Paris has spoken, there is 
nothing left for the dutiful Belgravians but to obey. It is a 
mercy that the French Exchequer has broken down under the 
weight of the Empress’s millinery bills, or we in England 
should soon have returned to the condition of the good old 
times in which the whole of a maiden’s portion was invested 
in her smart dress. Ifthe Tyburnian Secessionists secure to 
us at least this article of State Rights—to be allowed to choose 
our own dresses according to our own insular — touch- 
ing diameter and expense—they will deserve to live in history 
as national heroines by the side of Joan of Arc and ‘the Maid 
of Saragossa. As for the chairman—the one male who has 
had the courage to head this corps of social Amazons—we 
should propose for him a statue on one of the vacant sites in 
Trafalgar Square, representing him — in triumph with 
an inverted crinoline upon his head.—Sat. Review, March 15. 

—__>——_—— 
BRITISH TRADE IN 1861. 


The year last past witnessed some extraordinary modifica- 
tions in the trade of thiscountry. The disruption of the United 
States affected us in two ways at once, for America not only 
ceased to sell us cotton, but also ceased, in a at measure, to 
buy our goods. On the other hand, our dealings with France 
were largely increased, and other customers also extended 
their purchases. Italy begins to buy very liberally in our 
markets, and our trade with Brazil expands year after year. 
Of course, the account for 1861 is, upon the whole, a declining 
one. Our business fell off to the extent of ten millions, being 
only £125,000,000 as against £135,000,000 in 1860, but, if we 
look at the enormous#eductions occasioned by the loss of cot- 
ton and the interruption of American trade, we shall find good 
reason to be satisfied with the compensation discovered else- 
where. 

It is curious enough to observe at first sight that the ruling 
feature of the year—the failure of the cotton supply—seems 
— established by the figures. In the Trade og Naviga- 
tion Accounts, which have just been presented to Parliament, 


ter in the year 1861 than in either of the two years a 
ing. Even the American supply itself does not show any re- 
markable diminution, being computed at £27,000,000, instead 
ot £30,000,000 in 1860, and £28,000,000 in 1859. The difference, 
therefore, is but slight, and it is more than com by 





| the supply from _ the East Indies, which rose from £3,000,000 | process 


to £9,000,000. The truth is, however, as we have before re- 


until the close of last year. The pinch comes at this moment, 
when the bales of last bho ty growth ought to be daily reach- 
ing us. The effect, indeed, though not very peragtile in the 
return of the whole year, is but too visible in the last month of 
it. According to precedent some £4,000,000 worth of cotton 
ought to have been sent to us from America in December last, 


It was the scarcity known to be thus imminent 


| trade. 
Our best customers, beyond all comparison, are our own 


India stands for £16,000,000; Australia for 
£10,000,000, and British North America for £3,000,000. To- 
gether, these three customers represent £30,000,000 out of the 


we go through a long catalogue of more than twenty names 
till we come to Heligoland, which expends in our markets 
about £300 a-year. Without this list our trade would dwin- 
dle to comparatively small proportions, and the fact may be 
held to count for something in our political estimate in these 
dependencies. It will be replied, however, that all these 
countries would deal with us still, even if they were not our 
colonies; and we do not deny that evidence to that effect 
might be gathered from the tables before us. Foreign West 
Indies, for instance, deal with us still more largely than British 
West Indies; Java is an excellent customer—better, in fact, 
than Austria; and the colonies of Portugal buy of us freely. 
But it is not too much to say that the custom of our colonists 
is rather more secure than the custom of foreigners, and that 
the trade, for example, of India or Australia is not likely to be 
reduced by 50 per cent. in the course ofa few months, as that of 
the United States has been. Our colonial traffic forms a solid 
nucleus of business, round which the proportion of foreign 
trade may either shrink or expand. 

It is wonderful to see with what rapidity the custom of the 
United States has declined. It was rated at nearly £22,000,000 
in 1860; it fell to £9,000,000 in 1861! The difference more 
| than accounts for the reduction in the reckoning of 
the year; indeed, the loss has been partially made up by the 
extension of our trade in other quarters. The interruption of our 
manufacturing industry tells against us in many of the items, 
but, upon the whole, we have succeeded in making head 

inst misfortune. The French trade figures ly. 
£5,000,000 in 1860 France has risen to all ut £9,000,000 


leave America altogether in the rear. Holland and Italy havo 
improved their deal with us very steadily, and so have 
=. Denmark, and Belgium. We hardly know what kind 
of impulse can have been given to the demands of the South 
Sea Islanders, but their custom, such as it is, was more than 
trebled last year, having risen from £33,000 to £114,000. 

Our trade with China has not yet been developed to any 
great extent. Her myriads of people take less from us than 
the Brazilians do, and not much more than the Spaniards. 
The Japanese trade is yet in itsinfancy. Into the return for 
1860 it did not enter at all, and its first appearance in 1861 is 
for £43,000 only, so that there is room for improvement and 
expectation. The smaller items in the list are suggestive of 
little beyond the universality of our dealings. There seems to 
be no part of the whole earth which does not partake of the 
fruits of our labour. We sell to every country and to every 
country’s colonies. Persia deals with us, though to no great 
extent. Siam has almost trebled her small account, and last 
year Miategpems invested £215 in the purchase of British 
goods. Whether the “ African ports on the Red Sea” and the 
settlements in “Greenland and Davis's Straits” have with- 
drawn their custom, or whether the returns from those parts 
have not yet been received, we cannot say; but, though they 
spent between them a good £1,000 last year, there is nothing 
against their names in the present account. 

We may reasonably congratulate ourselves on the general 
results shown by these returns. We have confronted in the 
past year two of the most formidable conti ies which 
could threaten our commerce—the loss of our best customer 
and the interruption of our most important supply. If any- 
body could have predicted five years ago that in 1861 the Ame- 
rican trade with this country would be reduced by one-half, 
and the import of cotton from the Southern States checked al- 
together, we should have looked forward to the crisis with 
utter consternation. As it is, we are getting through it with 
less difficulty than could possibly have been anticipated. 
In fact, if our stocks of cotton could but be replenished from 
India or other countries so as to set our mills going again, we 
could soon make up for the loss of the United | States custom. 
France, Italy, South America, and other States would quickly 
bring us round again. What really affects these returns is not 
so much the lack of buyers as our own lack of goods for sale. 
The truth is, we had been manufacturing a little too fast, and 
the £135,000,000 of business done in 1860 was somewhat in ex- 
cess of the world’s actual needs. So there was a glut of our 
produce in foreign markets, and, as manufactured goods were 
thus rendered cheap, while the raw material was very dear, 
our millowners held their hands. To some extent they must. 
have done so even if the American disturbance had never oc- 
curred, but that convulsion, of course, increased the —— 
But for this, the trade of the country in 1861 would probably 
have reached very fair proportions despite the loss of Ameri- 
can custom. New markets are opened to us as old ones close, 
and the ter the area of our dealings the less is the chance 
of their being materially affected by any local derangement.— 
Times, March 11. 





——>—_——_——_—_. 
THE IMPERIAL BREAK. 


The French Senate is like one of those seemingly unsafe and 
useless-looking machines by whose clatter elderly ladies are 
sometimes startled in our streets. It is really safe enough, and 
answers a useful purpose, for all its too apparent awkward- 
ness. It carries nothing, and has been set in motion to go no- 
where in particular—only up and down hill, round sharp 
corners, in and out of narrow —and back to the shut- 
up yard again. But a capital thing is a Break, after all. It 
trains the most skittish and sulky horses to pull together in 
harness. It accustoms the most spirited to pass by a military 
band or a house on fire, without shying; and it teaches the 
touch Of the “sik” ‘without rearing, plunging, or gettieg its 

“8 it , plun , or 
leg over the traces. All this it takes time to do; and in the 
there are necessarily occasional bursts of noise, = 
of mud, and, we grieve to add, profane swearing. 


terin; 
lesome cattle of differe 


m nt breeds and habits cannot be 
otherwise t to pull in harness together; and, before they 
can be to draw securely the grand family coach, they 


must be made to run together as docile yoke-fellows in the 
Break. This is what a Break is for. It has, indeed, another 
use which can hardly be called subordinate,—namely, that of 
showing off to advantage the temper and skill of supreme 
coachmanship. Aloft, on his seat, supported by iron stays that 
look slight, but are really strong, the professional driver sits, 
with reins firmly in hand, and whip which he disdains to flou- 
risk, or to use, except now and then just b o~—_ of reminding 
the well-fed, but ungrateful creatures below him, that their 
business is to obey. Cynically he smiles at the inarticulate 
protest of one against being driven further in a direction he 
does not like ; and silently he scowls at the sleek treachery of 
another that tries to upset the machine by lying down and re- 
fusing to move onw But nothing disturbs his habitual 
equanimity. He has made up his mind, without asking their 
leave, that they can all be made useful in some way; and he 
is resolved to establish the fact, if not to their satisfaction, to 
his own. 

Napoleon III. has undertaken to train the unbroken fac- 
tions of France, and to make them serve his dynasty. At 
first, when the halter was thrown over their heads, some 
sneaked quietly in and others lashed out as though nothing 
should tame them. The faction-tamer paid little regard to the 
passing mood of either, which he well knew was not to be 
counted on. The result has fully verified his discernment.— 
Examiner, March 1. 


M. Billault has declared that in the Roman question the 
Man is only waiting for the Hour. “The hour of Providence 
had not struck when Napoleon presented himself to France 
with a handful of friends, yet in the fulness of time the Power 
that rules the world brings round what we now behold.” 
It is clear that the clock of Napoleon’s intellect gained upon 
that of Providence when he was an exile. May we not pre- 
sume that it is losing fast now ?—Spectator, Murch 15. 





THE WILD ELEPHANT OF IMPERIALISM. 


There are some wild elephants which it is dmpossible to 
keep in order, even by tying them to tame ones. For the se- 
cond time since the parliamentary privilege of reciprocal male- 
diction has been restored to French assemblies, Prince Na- 
poleon has fallen pell-mell on the Catholics and cardinals of 
the Senate. It is no use to send him down to the House care- 
fully lashed to a couple of terrified cabinet ministers. Little 
can be done with an Imperial Prince who has a passion for 
les indiscréitions énormes. M. Baroche and M. Billaut.are un- 
able to hold him, though they do their best to drown his 
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Morny rings his 
Catholic tocsin sounds, and a storm of interruption is poured 
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THE ALBION. 
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upon the princely orator. The enfant terrible of the empire Te- 
fuses to be ruled. ° vd 4 7 

Seated impassively between the champions of repression 
and strong government, and his more turbulent kinsman— 
who, whatever his faults, has at least this merit, that he is not 
a sycophant—the master of a hundred legions sways, now in 
this, now in that direction. The pedantic discussions of his 
Senate he views, perhaps, with natural contempt. But Prince 
Napoleon, in all probability, exercises a considerable influence 
on his mind. The Emperor, if he is moving in the directioh of 
liberal institutions, is inclined, at all events, to move with the 
gingerly caution of an elephant who is stepping upon a rotten 
plank. Every now and then he takes a decided step, which in 
all probability will be immediately retracted. His cousin has 
more of the genuine blood of the Napoleons. He has, at least, 
the passions of his kind. He flings himself heart and soul into 
the sentiments of the populace about him. The tentative, 
cautious movements of the Emperor perplex, no doubt, and ir- 
ritate a temper which is arrogant, hasty, andimpetuous. The 
wind that blows from the Tuileries is not the firm, hot blast 
that issues from the Palais Royal. The responsibilities of | 
power may do much to shackle the most imprudent of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasts. But the prince is not sobered by his 
proximity to a great throne. The truth is, that the tempera- 
ments of the two men differ widely. When the prince looks 
towards the palace of his Imperial kinsman, he chafes, no 


The truth is that certain Editors—having been compelled to do 
tardy and meagre justice to our Cabinet's honourable policy— 
are charmed to find occasion for breaking out again into abuse. 
Never mind ; they will probably take our part anon, when the 
South pours out upon us its abuse in turn, because we 
failed to come to its aid —The only other point that calls for 
notice in Earl Russell’s speech is his denial, in a paragraph of 
three lines, that the French Government had ever represented 
to our own that it considered the Blockade ineffective. Our 
of this certificate—probably given at the instance of the French 
Minister in London—our good friends here have manufactured a 
breeze sufficiently strong, according to them, to blow away all 
prevalent impressions that Louis Napoleon has been urging 
upon England the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. 
On this point Earl Russell is dumb; but it matters not—with 
their habitual rashness, they jump to the desired conclusion ! 
Mr. Horsfall, M.P. for Liverpool, moved on the 11th inst. a 
Resolution, making it imperative upon the Government to give 
early attention to the subject of international maritime law as 
affecting the rights of belligerents and neutrals. The debate 





doubt, at the hesitating character, which, like the tide, ad- 
vances and retreats at once, and balances action so often with 
reaction. He finds that he is governed by a sphinx, and not 
by an ordinary mortal. The Ministers of the Imperial Cabinet | 
have their orders if possible, to check, and, if necessary, to | 
disavow him.—Lendon Review. 








FINAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHURCH'S } 
HEART OF THE ANDES, 
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Brrtu.—At Matanzas, Cuba, on the 3d February, the wife 2 
Ricwarp James Cay, (sole surviving son of the late Thomas Cay, 
Esq., of Botesdale Lodge, Suffolk, England,) of a daughter. | 
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The World in Europe. 

Another magnificent steam-ship has been added to the fleet 
maintained by British enterprise and capital between the ports 
of New York and Liverpool. The China, of the Cunard line, 
a new Clyde-built, screw-propelled vessel, of large dimensions 
and great speed and splendidly fitted, arrived here on her first 
trip on Wednesday last, having been only ten days making the 
passage from Queenstown, which, in view of the season and 
the circumstances, is considered a signal success. 

All information by this arrival—the mail being that of the 
15th inst.—shows the continuance of political quiet at home. 
Parliament is even reproached with languor and laziness, 
as though the prime duty of legislators was to furnish 
spice for daily journalism; yet, notwithstanding this 
reproach, other topics—such as the incubation of the Pytho- 
ness at the Zoological Gardens, the contemplated mono- 
lithic memorial of the late Prince Consort, Mr. Fechter’s Jago, 
or the opening of the International Exhibition in May—have 
superseded debates or divisions in cither House, as matters for 
town tak. For the town does not gossip of the Sovereign and 
the Court, in deference to the profound and so far unmitigated 
sorrow that absorbs our afflicted Queen, and that seems to 
find relief only in the performance of some act of public or 
private duty associated with the memory of the deceased. Her 
Majesty, we observe, has moved from Osborne to Windsor, 
still maintaining the strictest privacy, and receiving alone at 
rare intervals those of her Cabinet Ministers with whom there 
is official need for personal communication. The Princess 
Royal of Prussia remains at her mother’s side, and King 
Leopold's son, the Duc de Brabant, has been the single visitor 
from abroad. Driving and walking within the private grounds 
of the Castle appear to be her Majesty's sole recreation. 

The sayings and doings in Parliament have beer dull, as 
already announced; yet we must not altogether neglect them, 
Indeed, but for a confirmation of ministerial intent being abso- 
lutely superfluous, recent discussions on American affairs 
would be regarded here with prodigious interest. There was 
pertinacious Mr. Gregory for instance, who moved on the 7th | 
insté for papers connected with the Blockade, but whose mo- 
tion was negatived without a division, after an earnest protest 
by Mr. Forster, who speaks the sentiment of the manufactur- 
ing districts, against any swerving from strict neutrality, and 
after the Solicitor-General on the part of the Administration 
had for the twentieth time declared its resolution not to peck 
at flaws in the blockading process. In the same manner 
in the Upper House, Lord Campbell, on the following Mon- 
day, withdrew a motion corresponding with that of Mr. 
Gregory, his object being to enable Earl Russell to put 
forward his views in the premises. These, having little 
novelty though enounced with excellent feeling and 
good taste, and coinciding entirely in spirit with»those hereto- 
fore voluntecred by various members of the Government, need 
not be dilated on. The American press however—in the cap- 
tious and snarling tone to which it is vowed, whenever it 
touches upon things said or done in England or by English- 
men—is pleased to be mightily offended at Earl Russell ex- 
pressing belief in the bare possibility of a peaceful separation 
between North and South. But the point is not worth angel 
ment. We give the short passage in question on the eleventh 
page, and can only say that he must be the very incarnation 
of intolerance, who would wax wrath over this mild and most 
conciliatory glance at a course of events pronounced possible. 
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was adjourned, Ministers decidedly objecting to be saddled with 
any such obligation. And profoundly interesting as the theme 
may be, we cannot think that the present irritated moment is 
a propitious one for discussing it with profitable result. A new 
code of maritime law, in which the United States should take 
no part, would be worse than useless ; and that the U. S. areina 
dispassionate mood just now, for the consideration of any 
such, it would be almost insulting to allege. It is not very 
long since Mr. Cox, in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, in the preamble to certain Resolutions intended to 
embrace all mankind in their scope, contrived to drag in a bit 
of fawning on France and, by implication, a bit of the usual 
vituperation of Great Britain. Monsieur Hautefeuille also, 
whose name commands here so much respect, has had the 
modesty to suggest a Congress to settle the rights of bellige- 
rents at sea, which was to start with the formation of a grand 
naval armed league, designed to keep—not the peace of the 
world, but—the British navy in order! Mr. Horsfall, like Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in his grand scheme for Colonial emancipa- 
tion, is too much ahead of his time. Still, there can 
be no harm done by discussion, and there are many saga- 
cious persons who think that we must eventually come in 
to the suggestion that private property at sea should be alto- 
gether free from capture. 

Mr. Layard, representing the Foreign Office, has made some 
explanations touching Mexico, in reply to Mr. Haliburton. 
These do but bear out our own often-expressed conviction, that 
our Government never was deliberately a party to any 
plot for changing the system of rule, desiring only re- 
paration and security for British subjects. Mr. Layard 
did not know, as we know here, that our contin- 
gent of Marines is withdrawn from Vera Cruz, and that our 
hands are thus washed clean of any share in the projects of 
France and Spain.—The military appropriation of £10,000 for 
the establishment at Sandhurst having been cut out of the army 
estimates, on the 6th inst., by an adverse division in Commit- 
tee, 81 against 53, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis recovered himself 
a few nights later, and by a vote of 143 to 105, after a warm 
discussion, secured a recommittal.—The revised code of na- 
tional education is debated from time to time, in and out of the 
Legislature; but we cannot follow the endless reports.—The 
Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister has 
been thrown out once more, and thrown over till next session. 
We too may suspend until next week our dealings with the 
national legislature. 


The profound calm that reigns in Great Britain has no coun- 
terpart upon the European continent. It is not indeed within 
our province to pay special attention to the resignation of a 
Prussian Cabinet and the dissolution of a Prussian Chamber 


chafes to no purpose, while General Goyon, the French Com. 
mandant, deploys his troops along the Corso. F , 
the Italians have learned—since Fate gave their destinies into 
the keeping of a foreigner—the hard and useful lesson of 
patience. 

Paris itself is moderate)y agitated ; but it is not by fears of 
a popular outbreak, for the “ Lion of the Latin Quarter” is not 
a very formidable animal, and the Quartier St. Antoine is dis- 
armed by a largesse from the Imperial privy purse, and by the 
judicious appearance of the Emperor and the Empress driving 
at gentle pace through districts of bad repute. The uneasiness 
that prevails may be attributed to a combination of causes, the 
relative importance of each of which is not to be exactly de- 
fined. There is, for instance, great depression in trade, consi- 
derable distress among the working classes, financial embarass- 
ment only temporarily relieved by the expedients of Monsieur 
Fould, a restiveness among heretofore silenced Liberals, a 
recklessness among the servants of the Crown, a tenacity of 
purpose and of will at the Tuileries that is apt to irritate the 
public. Of this last one instance is sufficient. Disappointed 
by the opposition of the Chamber to his Bill for settling an en- 
ormous hereditary pension upon Count de Palikao—the Chi- 
nese title of General Montauban—his Majesty caused it to be 
withdrawn, and substituted forthwith for it a Bill appro- 
priating several millions of francs, to be at the unquestioned 
disposal of his Majesty himself in rewarding military merit. 
Will the Chamber relish this general draft upon the country’s 
liberality and credulity? We are told to doubt it. 





The Great Civil War. 

The chief military event of the week is a decisive victory 
gained on Sunday last in the neighbourhood of Winchester, 
Virginia, by Genera! Shields, U. S., over General Jackson, C.S. 
The latter, with a force estimated here at upwards of 12,000, 
was the attacking party, the Northerners numbering but 7 or 
8 thousand. The defeat was decisive, pursuit being made for 
several miles. The battle was hard fought and bloody in its 
results, the killed and wounded being set down respectively at 
150 and 300 on the National, and 500 and 1000 on the Southern 
side. General Shields—who, singularly enough, commanded 
or led into action at some great fight in the Mexican War the 
Palmetto Regiment of South Carolina, and was there greatly 
féted in consequence—had his arm shattered in this engage- 
ment.—Early in the week it was confidently announced that 
General Burnside had captured Beaufort, N.C., without oppo- 
sition, nor, up to this moment, have we seen the report contra- 
dicted, though official confirmation be wanting.—Island No. 10 
on the Mississippi seems so far to have proved the Sebastopol of 
the South, and the U. 8. gun-boat attacks upon it have not yet 
proved entirely efficacious. General Bragg, from Pensacola, is 
be in command of the position, which blocks the river said 
to course to New Orleans, whether or not there be below 
it a succession of similar impediments. Yet so confident 
are our newspapers here of speedy success, so heedless of re- 
verses and delays, that the town was for a moment led to 
believe, some days since, that New Orleans had been taken by 
assailants coming sea-ward from the Gulf, whereas the last news 
now only reports the vast invading armament getting over the 
bar of the S. W. Pass. The number and extent of the operations 
on foot are so great, that it is piteous to see this unceasing dis- 
position to anticipate, exaggerate, and invent. The War Depart- 
| ment manages to keep back a large amount of information that 

would be acceptable, but cannot controul the lively imagina- 
tion of the journals.—General Beauregard is reported with a 
large force at Corinth, near the Northern line of Mississippi, 
where the rail-road from Charleston to Memphis unites with 
/one from Mobile. He is waiting, we presume, to transport 
himself and his troops where his presence may most be 
needed. 





Such movements as may have taken place in Eastern Ten- 


of Deputies, or to the protracted contest for supremacy be-| nessee, on the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, and on the 
tween the courts of Vienna and of Berlin. Neither can we/ part of the large army in Northern Virginia under the imme 
enter upon a weekly register of the progress of li-| diate personal command of General McClellan, are studiously 
beral ideas at St. Petersburg, whence come whis- and of course wisely kept from the public; and this perhaps 
pers of change that might well disturb the spirit of the | is one reason why the public's purveyors are so easily imposed 
late Czar Nicholas, ifspirits occupy themselves with mundane | upon by “ intelligent contrabands”—as individuals of the most. 
affairs. It is France and Italy that are undoubtedly, formany | lying race on the face of the globe are pleasantly designated, 
and obvious reasons, the two countries whereupon in this| when the tidings, that they bring or forge, suit the market at 
Western world the eyes of observers are most frequently | which they are tendered. A most mortifying specimen of this 
turned. And the record to-day is not satisfactory. Baron Ri-| gullibility or carelessness has occurred in connection with the 
casoli, in whom the Kingdom of Italy had abounding faith, | famous C.S. steamer Nashville that recently ran the blockade 
has been compelled to resign the post of Prime Minister, suc- | off Beaufort, N.C., and found there a safe harbour. We had it 
cumbing beyond doubt to French influence over Victor Emman- | here in all the glory of huge type, that the redoubtable ship 


uel, who himself, is losing the popularity he had attained—and | was burnt in anticipation of General Burnside’s capture of the 
would have preserved if command in war or energetic action 


were perpetually demanded of him. Signor Ratazzi, the suc- 
cessor of Ricasoli, is little more than the nominee of Louis 
Napoleon, who is as far as ever from exhibiting any genuine 
sympathy with the national advance of the Italians. For no 


port; then, better still, that she was not burnt, but taken, which 
must have been a most grateful bit of news. At last 
the truth comes out, proh pudor, that she was neither 
burnt nor taken, but had again got out and away 
to sea, by simply running the inefficient blockade. When the 


| cousin should not be mistaken for the Emperor himself, 


sooner does that wild elephant, his cousin, the son-in-law of | Nashville went into Beaufort through the most lubberly neglect 
the King of Italy, stand up in the Senate and proclaim how | of the blockaders, there was an outcry of Northern indignation. 
France is bound by every consideration of policy and justice | Now that she has once more baffled her watchers, the public 
and honour to withdraw her garrison from Rome, and leave | have just reason to be incensed. It will scarcely be credited 
the Italians to deal with Italy, than up springs a Billault or a | that a slow steamer and a sailing vessel were alone employed a 
Baroche to supply a hundred reasons why the Emperor's | keep guard. 

| 


The Tax-Bill still lingers in the House of Representatives at 





and to declare that the latter still clings to his Villa) Washington; but the disbursements of the country continue 
Franca project of a Confederated (alias a Gallican) Italy, and|to be enormous. For iron-plated steamers and rams appro- 
deems unity a “very formidable and difficult problem.” Dif- | priations are lavishly made. The financial question however 
ficult truly ; yet only so because the difficulties are maintained | is beginning to suggest—we will not say produce—uneasiness 
and fostered by the Emperor himself. At all this no constant |in Wall Street. But were capitalists and financiers ever so 
much alarmed, there would be no pause just yet. All parties 
are bent upon subjugating the South ei ¢¢ armis, though there 


reader of the Albion will be in the slightest degree oan 
But the effect on Italy is disastrous in the extreme. Rome 
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js no corresponding unanimity on the troublesome “ nigger | Parliament, the title-page thereof being also headed “North | presented at Wallack’s, and that those two Irish Dramas wherein 


question.” The notorious Mr. Wendell Phillips, lecturing on | America,” No. 1. 
Abolition, has been pelted off the stage at Cincinnati; as has 
a clerical lecturer at Burlington, N. J. 





fAusic. 


When it is remembered how easily singers with no voices become | 
lar in thi: i i lh bli 

. popular in this country, and how quickly their small warblings are | 
Another Great Sea Fight Expected. flattered by a jealous press into torrents of liquid sound, it will be | 
The public is on the tip-toe of expectation. On the word of cmnntes — _ the han meee _— phy A voy te | 

: . ” +. of music is rather an inconvenience ° e, espe- 

an “intelligent contraband,” or through other sources, it 1S | ciaily when we recollect that a smaller barrel can the more easily 
rumoured and believed that the Merrimac has been repaired | be played upon. Reflections profound, pathetic, and peculiar, like 
strengthened, and mounted with heavier guns ; that the James- | p> pe pee mar ae mee pen ogy — yoann 
> ~ | Gay rht. P ying to acco y - 
town and Yorktown C. 8. steam sloops-of-war have been also | sition of so full a voice to the lyric stage? If voices were needed, 
more efficiently iron-plated ; and that the three vessels have | bere was one that some years since would have electrified the | 
]] ome « ut from their fastnesses in Norfolk harbour; tack boa en 
actually ¢ o 1€ $ vu) ’| lack of a gatherer. t | 
and are now perhaps obstinately doing battle—perhaps gone to | The lady made her début in Donizetti's opera of “ La Favorita”— | 
{ the Cumberland. The Monitor meanwhile has|* work which we venture to say was injudiciously selected. 

the grave of the Vumvertand. 1e wo F | part of Leonora makes too many demands on the purely dramatic 
made beneficial changes in her armament, and is reported | tact of an actress, to be a safe one in the hands of the inexperienced. | 


anxious to renew the contest, arrangements having been made | Hence whilst we concede to Madame de Lussan the questionable 
aes | > if 








| merit of great courage in essaying a character so beset with diffi- | ; 


to aid her in a peculiar fashion, that is very well known to | culties, we must withhold from her every particle of approbation | 

ain Naw V : . . on the score of perceiving how to overcome them. The lady, in| 

every one here in New York, but 7 properly kept out of print. fact, is a singer—a voice—and nothing more. In England, where | 

Awaiting the report and the issue of this new tournament | a Concert vocalist has a value, she would obtain the position she is | 

a Toutrance, we must express our regret—be it but in the briefest ned entitled to; but here, where everything is determined by | 
: t 


i ies ut . er e Operatic standard, she is we fear scarcely likely to make the 
of paragraphs—that our establishment maintains no poet | success that would justify the prophecy of a career. 


laureate. What a theme for a bard is here going a begging— | Madame de Lussan’s voice is a mezzo-soprano of good compass | 


: 7 1 = ‘and excellent sonority ; it is naturally ofa very sympathetic quality, 
the trident wrested from Neptune as God of the Sea who takes | hut what was at one time a beauty has now become a defect. It is 
his departure disgust, giving way to Vulcan who assumes | s0 sympathetic, indeed, that it can’t keep steady. In the first act, 
: - t ] 

supremacy with hammer in hand for sceptre! te | bles, this tremulousness was perfectly painful to hear; and even 
what is t» become of Jack, the Jack who fought with Drake 


mgie, iP E . . . | finally alight upon. Nevertheless it was in the first act that 
come a mere jack-in-a-box, to fight cooped-up in a metallic cis- | Madame made her best success. It was sufficient in its saliences 


tern, whence he can catch a glimpse of neither sea nor sky nor | to excite a feeling that, under more favourable circumstances, 


-o Ww pe : . ,. | She could do better. Perhaps the necessary conditions were not 
consort norenemy? Will he take the chance of grenades be | present at any later period of the evening ; for most certainly the 


ing flung down upon him through apertures of a funnel, | lady lost the opportunity of thus achieving success. The last act | 


hei . “ara : was awkward and surcharged with melo dramatic effects ; a series 
. ves 1 -holes o : Y i ; 

or vitriol squirted at his eyes thro igh the peep-holes of IM- | of whispers, gurgles, strangulations, and—shall we? yes,—howls. 

pregnability Y—risks that we mention with horror, though in 


Brignoli, who walked about the stage like an Ecclesiastical police- 
full assurance that, now Science is mingling in the fray, there | ™#», finally took the unfortunate Leonora into custody, and so 


: eee H é ut an end to a not very overwhelming scene. Our impression of 
will be no end to devilish inventions. In short, will Jack be- The whole penumenss is that Medaine de Lussan Senseo’ a 
come a stoker,a salamander, a waiter upon alchemists and | —— and tine voice, but that it has been used too much, and 
as therefore lost its precision and steadiness. She possesses a 
good open Italian method, but does injustice to it by singing fre- 
quently out of tune. Finally she over-taxed herself by selecting 
an Opera, which none but an experienced artist should attempt. 
The general distribution was not altogether favourable to enjoy- 





projectors, who might as well be in a diving-bell for any share | 
that he can take in a battle? Will he belong to a crew that 
skulks below so soon as an enemy heaves in sight—to a ship 





that can never be yard-arm to yard-arm with a foe, seeing that | ment. Signor Susini was in wretched voice, and could not in con- | & 


: ; ‘ s i sequence do justice to the important role of Balthazar. Signor 
bis craft re neither yard nar waste nev anges Gat epperaiae Mancusi was painstaking; but Spend this acceptable merit we 
to his idol a A could detect nothing in his impersonation of A/fonso to call for 
notice. Fortunately, Signor Brignoli was in admirable condition, 

Captains Judkins and Allen Young. and sang with rare feeling and effect. His was the great success of 
When the system was organised, under which Volunteers wcitiealig. Neither the orchestra nor chorus can be spoken of 
from the mercantile marine were embodied into a Naval Re- aan ay two good Onmoorts onsios the week,and oe ~ 
: . : _ | m re—the former being Mason and Thomas’ Classical Soirée, 
serve for defensive purposes, our Lords of the Admiralty x ” and Mr. Harrison’s Musical Festival ; and the latter Madame de Vil- 
cured the right to commission as Officers therein any indivi- | liers’Concert. There was tearing of hair and gnashing of teeth anent 
duals whom they might deem especially deserving of such hon- the latter occurrence, and your correspondent with difficulty suc- 
4 4 4 ait a | ceeded in secreting himself until the storm had blown over. 

our. And they have just exercised this privilege in favour of | Some-body had promised to play and did not; a tri- 


two persons whose names are familiar to our readers—Captain | vial consideration of filthy lucre was the cause ascribed, 


C. H. E. Judkins, of the Persia, and Captain Allen Young, late and the Teuton mind a, Se on the subject, | 


there could be no compromise. e Germans and the French do 


of the For. 


: : cometh the generous. It is well if Madame de Villiers does not 
Perhaps the long years of Atlantic mail traffic, so regularly | peconstract the musical map of New York. Should she do so, 
and so successfully carried on by the former of these good sea- | there will be no Germany on it. 


men, would have gone for naught with the managers of Bri- essrs. Mason and Thomas played four pieces; the trio for 


te - : piano, clarionette, and viola (No. 7) by Mozart ; the stringed Quar- 
tannia’s trident, had he not,in the early winter, done the! tette in E major by Spohr (opus 43); the Sonata in D minor (opus 
Government a service and markedly distinguished himself, by | 121)by Schumann ; and the Quartette in F minor by Beethoven 


, , P . i 2 . “ us %). The trio i j i i 
his skilfnl and plucky feat in landing near Bic, in the river St. | jIvhutrates how effective Baym by eorelypee dy weary any =F ny 
Lawrence, a large portion of the troops with which his vessel properly, and with a full knowledge of instrumental colour. 
po 


z . *s work was excellently played, but failed to awaken any new 
was freighted. That was a touch-and-go affair we all remeM- | interest in the composer. Or the other pieces it is only rm Aeon 
ber ; also how the Persia was compelled to leave behind nearly | to say that they were executed with absolute precision, and were 


all her boats imbedded in the ice, and how she brought back | therefore thoroughly enjoyable.—Mr. Harrison's grand Musical 


: a c Festival was of a somewhat different character; but the morning 
the remainder of her valuable living cargo to Halifax. The) entertainment opened with Schumann’s Quintette played by 


risk was eat: but it was ez tered in masterly style, | Messrs. Mason and Thomas’s party, and subsequently there were 
A, owes aan bs Mm penis ss Sone solos by both these gentlemen. adame Strakosh, Signor Brig- 
and the Government now makes a graceful and most accept- noli, and Signor Mancusi were the vocalists, and contributed in a 
able acknowledgment. Captain Judkins is nominated an hon- high degree to te piensere # a very nies mee A. 

Ti ‘ - Sees . * a e evening ¢ Festival was broug Oo an en y the simple 
orary Lieutenant in the Naval Resery e—being not quite young but vigorous plan of singing and playing through . nouns 
enough to receive his Commission pure and simple. It gives | containing no fewer than twenty-five pieces. Mr. Harrison was 
us great pleasure to congratulate Lieutenant Judkins, while probably well satisfied with the result, for the Hall was crowded. 

g ’ 

expressing the wish that hisnew rank will not make it infra BRR» 
dig. for him to bring out the splendid new Cunard steam ship Drama. 
Scotia to this port, in the coming month of May. 


Captain Allen Young, the junior in years to the so-called | hugged and kissed the irate Mrs. Mac Stinger, that good lady, says 
Commodore of the Cunard squadron, has also been honoured the novelist, was quite overcome, and declared that even a child 
with a Lieutenant's commission, and is available for active | might conquer her—she was so “low in her spirits."’ I sympa- 
service—whereto we hope he never will be summoned, since it | thize, just now, with Mrs. Mac Stinger. I too, am low in spirits— 
is in the event of threatened war only that he would be called | though for different reasons. 

upon to serve. He is known no less to the scientific than to The fact is that, for the past six days, the theatres have been 
the nautical world as the able and accomplished commander | © 4ucted with a special design to harrow up the soul, lacerate the 


| . . “ . 
of the Foz, sent out by Lady Franklin to search for the hap- sensibilities, and perplex the understanding. I invite a brief 





Seriously where stage fright contributed its quota towards the lady’s trou- | 


later, when the listener had become somewhat accustomed to it, | 
and Nelson and Paul Jones? Will he consent to be- there was uncertainty as to which of two notes the lady would | 


not love each other with that Were affection which be- | call 


youth and beauty are “ done to death by murderous hands,” still 


agitate, at Niblo’s and at Laura Keene’s, and it seems only natural 
that the critic should become a blighted being. Judgment, how- 
ever, must not be debarred. A great poet has greatly said that 
Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
And so, having promised, last week, to offer an estimate of the 
dramatic abilities of Mr. J. W. Booth, I unbend the brow of woe, 
and address myself to that duty. 

In the far-off, romantic time—a time which all men know, and 
which no man ever forgets—when the illusions of the stage were 
absolute and delicious, it was my privilege to see Junius Brutus 
Booth, as Jscara in ‘“‘The Apostate.” The celebrated entrance 
is still fresh in my recollection. Hermaya has just rescued Florinda 
from the burning house. The Spanish father has relented, in the 
presence of that gallantry and heroism. The lovers join bands, 
under his blessing ; and the Moorish hero, as he presses the maiden 
to his bosom, cries out in rapture, ‘‘ Who shall part us now?” It 
is the moment for fine contrast—the situation for strong effect. 
Quickly, as if rising out of the earth—darkly, as if missioned of 
hell itself—sinister of aspect, and foul of purpose, Grenada’s Go- 
vernor glides upon the scene, and with outstretched arm, menacing 
hand, and voice of deadly import, utters the monosyllable—I! 
It was a marvellous triumph of genius. Years stand now between 
me and the Pescara of that evening ; but—unless I greatly err—the 
whole fiery picture, as delineated by the elder Booth, is repro- 
duced in the performance of his son. 

In justice to both, however, it should be remembered that the 
character of Pesgara is re easy of apprehension, and, 
in the main, easy of portrayal. He is not, like /ago, an intellec- 
tual demon, the natural minister of evil, without conscience and 
without pity; nor is he, like Richard, a splenetic, persuasive, dis- 
sembling vampire, controlled wholly by ambition, and tramplin 
gleefully upon a despised world. Both these characters exhibit 
wondcous intricacy, and tend to profound issues. That of Pescara, 
on the contrary, is simple in itself, and moves within a narrow 
scope. He is merely a brutal ruffian, combining cunning with 
cruelty, and terrible energy with low animal passions. Of intellect 
he has very little. The devices of his mischief are tame and com- 
monplace. He never dissembles long, and he cannot dissemble 
well. A tury possesses him, by the tumultuous tide of which he is 
swept onward to evil deeds. Reared and educated as a torturer in 
the Inquisition, he has become proficient in barbarity, and thus 
found favour with the long-jawed Philip of Spain. As Governor of 
Grenada, supreme above the conquered Moors, he has but to play 
the easy - ofatyrant. The Inquisition is the ready instrument 
of his will. Disappointed as a wover, he appears the very incarna- 
tion of baffled lust and infernal malice. This, and this only, is the 
personality to be realized on the stage; and this, fora man ofany 
dramatic genius whatever, cannot be a difficult achievement. 

Mr. Booth is decidedly a man of genius, though to the last de- 
ree rough and raw. So gross, indeed, is his lack both of expe- 
rience and of study, that his tragic methods are oftentimes more 
——- than is quite compatible with serious effects. Haying, as 
yet, attained but a partial controul of his own te he is exube- 
rant, rugged, unequal, uncouth. Of unity of character he seems to 
have but an indistinct ee and so plays wildly and “ 4 
thing but to the purpose.”” It is a common theory that genius 
divinely commissioned to clutch diadems, and similar valuables, 
at a bound—in other words, that cultivation is nearly if not quite 
superfluous to the votaries of Genius, in the _ of Art. No 
theory could be more erroneous, secing that, for each and every or- 
der of humanity, there is but one general law of development and 
progress, the condition of which is—labour. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet whereby to climb, 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 

To thrill with conscious frenzy, or to suffer what the Germans 
“unrest,” is not to be inspired, any more than to be drunk is 
to be happy. The mistake is, in accepting emotional moods and 
eccentricities as the emblems of genius, and passionate vagaries as 
its - - results. And this mistake has been made by Mr, 
Booth. He the fire of genius and the magnetism of 
strong character; but he requires a great deal of culture yet, be- 
fore he can succeed greatly in the leading roles of the tragic drama, 
As Pescara he is admirable, because it is a character for 
rather than intellect. The hot tide of hatred and mal! over- 
flows his impulsive nature, and the crudities of his mind are 
away in the fire of that consuming rage. It is a vigorous and 

plendid imper tion, and may be accepted as the of 
greater triumph. 

For the most signal and enduring rebuke to the tragic follies of 
our time, we must, I fancy, look to Mr. Fechter, who is said to 














combine genius with culture, and to redeem the vices of the stage. 
He has recently appeared as Jago, at the Princess’s Theatre, Lon- 


| don, and I may perhaps be tempted to follow him rye 


have a little more space at my disposal. MERCUTIO. 





—~<—_—_—_—— 


Facts and Fancies. 


|. The interior of the Great Exhibition will, it is said, lose all 
| its magnificence through the permission accorded to the exhi- 
| bitors of walling themselves round with wooden partitions in 
| order to get more hanging space. The French department is 
| already celling itself 4 in this way, to the 

| When Jack Bunsby—in order to rescue his friend Cuitle—| the building ——— 


eat detriment of 
he North Riding of Yorkshire is to be 
contested by Mr. Morritt on the Conservative, and Mr. Milbank 
on the Liberal side. Both are large land owners—————A 
new drama from the pen of Henry Taylor, the author of 
|“ Philip Van Artevelde,” is announced. The sum asked 
by Mr. Cowper in the House of Commons, for a new road to 


| the International Exhibition, was £2000, not £30,000, as erro- 


|neously reported in London papers—————Kaulbach, the 
celebrated painter of Munich, will be represented at the forth- 
coming Exhibition by his drawings, illustrating the most 
vemerbahle subjects in the works of Goethe. These are large, 
| but extremely highly-finished in chalk————Earl Jermyn, 


less Sir Joh a bi dun tn Avett "| ‘ If Li ious at the record, and I ask if it does not justify depres- 

2 ES SR Oe eS See eU-| sion. When the confiding critic cannot sit in the parquet—| eldest son of’ the Marquis of Bristol, was married on the 
the superfine name for the pit—without finding his glasses grow | inst. to Geraldine, youngest daughter of the late Gen. the Hon. 
v. J. Chapman, D.D., late 
the consciousness that something is really going on bebind the | Bishop of Colombo, has been dunk Ser’ a 
foot-lights ; when the women-kind come home in tears, and the Vacant by the ee ae peal — cael x~ 
laundress does a brisk business in handkerchiefs; when the | Tlectors of G reat Grimsby complaining of bribery, treatin g, and 
weather is quite supplanted as a theme of conversation, and) the exercise of undue influence at this election, and referred to 
“How do you like Booth?’ and “What do you think | the general committee of elections -————The stone over the 
of Camille?’ are the leading questions of life; when the| remains of Mr. Burbridge the tragedian has the two words, 
Press-men are sowing adjectives very much as Cadmus did the “Exit Burbridge.-————Lord Southampton was married to 
dragon-teeth; when “ dramatic diadems” are “,clutched’? with the daughter of W. Nugent, Esq., on the 25th ult. 


tenant Allen Young be still travelling on this Continent and 


within reach of these lines, we desire to congratulate him also | moist, or being restrained from his customary innocent sleep by |G. Anson.———The Right 


on this most meet and merited compliment 





A Confirmation as Requested. 

“A Reader” informs us that many persons, who have read, 
in the Albion of last week, the letter of Lord Lyons to Ear! | 
Russell copied under the heading “International Reckless- 
ness,” “assert that it is not contained in the Blue Book, and | 
that such a letter never passed between the parties.” We are 
furthermore invited to furnish chapter and verse. 

Now it is easy to assert anything ; but this assertion is er- 
roneous, for the letter in question did “ pass between the par- | 
ties ;” and though papers officially printed for the use of Par- 
liament may not technically form part of a Blue Book until 
stitched together in a blue cover—as the custom is, whence 
the title—they are none the less authentic. The document, | 
then, is numbered 38; and it may be found at page 31 of the) 
first batch of papers concerning the civil war submitted to , 


| « bounds,” and genius seems to be lying round loose, in a miscellan- | A handsome monument has just been erected in the cathedral 


" a of Derry to the memory of Capt. Boyd, of the Ajar, who was 

ous fashion ; when, in brief, the maragers are clamorous for tears swept off the pier of Kingstown and drowned while attempt- 

and the melting mood is at a premium—I say, and “I say it ing to rescue the crews of some shipwrecked vessels during 

boldly,”’ that to be at all is only to be wretched. | the hurricane on the 9th Feb., 1861. Leotard, the gym- 
Turn nowto the record. Here is Booth at the Provost Theatre, leap- | nast, has just concluded an en, ment for two years certain, 

ing upon the boards, with all the prestige of a great name, and all b Fo ape ly eapee ee Se pee — 

i . | For this he " ’ 

the fire of uncultured genius. Here is Matilda Heron, at the Win | and * end the euainous no ot £ pace apt me 

ter Garden, interpreting all the pathos of human passion with all | oly a year The oom of on Int tion- 

the agony of a distracted nature. These two features alone are ‘al Club Com ny (Limited) has been issued. The p' 

enough to derange the nervous system ; but add to these that two | capital is £25,000, in 5.000 shares of £5 each. Lord 


of the most touching and effective of the old comedies have been | Gordon is The Club is intended to be a permanent 
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London Club. The will of Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Schoedde, | to ee being present at the battles of Rolica and Vi- 
K.C.B., A.-D.-C. to H. M., late of Lyndhurst, Hants, proved] miera. In 1809 he joined the Peninsular army in command 
recently, contained the following singular bequest: “ I wish to} of a Portuguese Regiment, and was present at the omy ng 
restore to my country a portion of the funds I have received | the Douro, and in the battle of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Sala- 
for my public services, and leave to the fund for the liquida-| manca, and the Pyrenees, where he was wounded. Promoted 
tion of the national debt the sum of ~ to the command of the 7th Portuguese brigade, he served with 
young pianist, Miss Schiller, the daughter of an English por-|it in the battles of Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, in 
trait painter, has created a great sensation in Leipsic. which last battle he was twice wounded and lost aleg. After 
nce Napoleon's two speeches are going to be trans-|the termination of the war he was employed on the Staff of 
lated into Italian, under the inspection of the Prince} the army at home. 
himself, and 100,000 copies of this translation will be = — fo nti 
struck of and sent to Torin ~The’ Time ofthe Tou ns |, noreweon Bankow—Anetiet deat ae or 
conned } ple pg yy Mg = onenee. Barlow, F.R.S. This gentleman, who was born in 1776, 
<ahasd 0s G00, on being — Le yn PA cage where — triumph in — a ony Re od . 
om @ ” : , he was appointed Mathematical Professor at the Roya 
the + yd p — and P Ang mg Bano. hon. Military Academy at Woolwich, which office he held till 1847, 
ited y A telesram tee A we Ae which has reached | * period of _ years, and, on his retirement, the Government 
London. gives the nhs of the first match of the All England awarded him his full income for life in consideration of his 
Eleven, played at Melbourne. {[t says briefly: “ The EL lish | *™inent services. In mechanical subjects he was associated 
ped n = aa victorious."-————MMr, W. Chambers hee be- | With Mr. Telford in experiments for the Menai a He 
come the owner, by purchase as the sale of Lord Murray's was also called in in reference to the removal of old Lon- 
library, in Edinburgh, of a collection of Allan Ramsay's manu- — His pees of the i chine < — 
, - ig S ” attraction on the compasses of ships brough 
poeta and songs hover’ ublshed.—"-—“The tenants on the| Set nowriety and. he receved the Copley Medal, and was 
: elected on the Council of the Royal Society. e Em 
NX al = een ne nee re Bh pone a = of Russia acknowledged the value of the invention, and pre- 
the hte Prince Consort. The pro P ition has been very sented him with the diploma of the Imperial Academy of 
’ : ; “se ~d : 
heartily entertained, and a considerable amount has been sub- ee 6 8 ee France and the Hoyel Bockety of 
Seed at the *) nd oI Police Court, recemily.. Sane Brussels. This distinguished and learned man died on the 
ond in the names of Debt, Death, and Daggers ——— ist inet. 
Swedish exploring expedition to Spitzbergen has con- 
firmed the observations of Sir John Ross and Sir Leopold 








Mr. F. Tatrourp.—Mr. Francis Talfourd, the well-known 
burlesque writer, died at Mentone in the principality of Mo- 
M'‘Clintock, that animal life is to be found in the polar sea at} naco, on the 9th inst. He was in his35th year, and was the 
a depth of 1250 fathoms.————The Sport, which is the jour- | eldest son of the late eminent judge and author, Sir T. N. Tal- 
nal ante ae by the clubs and by young France, announces | fourd, D.C.L. He was educated at Eton, and, we believe, at 
the immediate extinction of the white neckcloth—it is singu-| Oxford. He was called to the bar in due course, and occasion- 
larly bitter against this admitted portion of the dress toilette. | ally went circuit, but was better known as an accomplished 
————“ La Reine de Saba,” Gounod’s new opera, has at last | literary man than as a lawyer. He began a series of burlesques 
been produced at the Grand Opera in Paris, but met with a} and travesties with the “Willow Pattern Plate,” which was 
“ fiasco!’ M. Gounod has been for many years the pet of the | produced at the Strand, and, we believe, “ Alcestis.” In so- 
Athenaum.—_———Dr. Reed, whose death was recorded in our | ciety Mr. Talfourd was universally beloved. He married a 
last, has left in his will, among other charitable bequests, a| daughter of Mr. J. Towne, a solicitor, of Margate, four or tive 
sum for the purchase of toys to be given annually, for ever, at} months since-—London paper, March 12. 

Christmas, to the Infant Orphans at Wanstead ; alsoa sum of | 

money J pam scientific lectures for the children at Clap- 


ton, annually ————The Duke of Rutland is recovering from | of our great City capitalists, Duncan Dunbar, merchant and 

severe injuries sustained while hunting a short time since. His | shipowner, at the comparatively moderate age of 58. He is 

horse fell while attempting a difficult fence, and came down | nearly the last of the old race of shipowners, men who have 

upon his rider, causing concussion of the brain, and, as it| made their money at the water-side in the neighbourhood of 

was feared, injury to the spine. Poplar, Limehouse, and Rotherhithe, by do rseverance 

—_—o——— and straightforward dealing. It - = until — - last 

. - few years, fashion changing, he was lured to leave his former 

MR. BRIGHTS CALL ON HERCULES. residence and move wend. He was therefore a type of his 

Mr. Bright sets the example of despairing of the common | class, rough, honest, and in some respects eccentric. On the 

weal. It is not the first time that he has reminded us of the} whole, however, it must be admitted he was liked, exercised 

French worthy, who, in the words of Canning— influence, and among his more immediate circle was popular. 

Fled full soon, He lived long enou fh to assume a similar position in the ship- 

On the first of June ping world, particularly at the Jerusalem Coffee House and at 

But bade the rest keep fighting. loyd’s, though not a Sensenat visitor at the latter place re- 

He surrenders the cause ot economy in the House of Com-| cently, as Thomas Ward and Joseph Somes occupied not many 

mons, but exhorts the middle class to take it up, thus calling | years since. To have attained such eminence, and to have 

lustily on Hercules in default of putting his own shoulder to| massed riches supposed to represent £1,500,000, has, no 

the wheel. In the existing state of the representation, he avers | doubt, excited the envy of some, and the malice of others ; but 

can be done in Parliament in the way of retrench- | the knowledge that his memory will be deservedly held in re- 

ment. Yet when the representation was incomparably worse | $pect may solace those whom he has left to deplore his loss. 
than it now is much was done by one man backed by a small | —London Observer. 


but indefatigable minority. When Toryism was in re At Derby, Vice-Admiral Edward Curzon, C.B., in his 74th year. 

and half the House were the nominees of Peers,! He entered the navy in 1804, saw a good deal of service, and par- 

J ume battled in season and out of season for economy, | ticularly distinguished himself at the battle of Navarino.—At 

and ‘h often defeated, yet won victories by dint of his | Schwerin, the Grand Duchess Augusta of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

y iy 

perseverance, and shaming his opponents out of the jobs| aged 39.—In London, Mr. G. Perry, professor and composer of 

which he made the public thoroughly understand and despise. music, 16 years Leader at the Sacred Harmonic Society, and one of 

J >| the primitive agents in the foundation of that Society.—At Chil- 

Hume never despaired, never flagged ; but then he had only| han) Kent, the Rev. R.C. Tylden, M.A., 52 years vicar of Chilham 

one object, and no thought of self except as a means of attain-| anq Moldash.—At Brighton, M. E. Hoare, Esq., late 15th Hussars. 
ing it. He was, therefore, not mortified by failure, though 


—At Rostrevor, the Lady Florence Balfour.—At Rome, Col. W. T. 
tly encouraged by success. He had not a great reputa-| Crawford, C.B.—The Times records the death of Mr. T. Chumley, 


for oratory to maintain. He did not reserve himself for | in his 73d year, for 54 years in the service of Messrs. Hopkinson 

doceasions. He was not above the work of a useful|and Co., of Waterloo-place.—In London, Commissary-General 
member. He took things as they came, great and small, never | Dinwiddie. He served in the Peninsula, also at Waterloo, and was 
sparing himself, nor leaving an exertion untried on the public | S¢>Sequently for many ey in cha 4 a Gibraltar.—At the 
behalf. He was as the tortoise in the fable compared with — ee Sen Oe —_S R pier os te od + 
Mr. Bright's hare. Mr. Bright has ten times the talent of | p qill, Esq., of Gonthangten, ormerly of the 1st Life Guards. — 
Hume, but there is something in him that mars the applica-| At Sydenham, W. C. Moreton, Esq., late Capt. 2¢ Life Guards.— 
tion. Hume made the most of all he had, and never excused 


his want of success by decrying others and referring it to their | Harter, Esq., of Broughton Hall, near Manchester.—In London, 
laches. He never cried naught, naught, on his neighbours. if| Alex. Baird, Esq., of Ury, one of the eminent Bairds of Gartsher- 
his honest feelings would have permitted him to do so, his | ay senten, She tes. ©. } Se ee SS eS - 
plain good sense would have told him that was not the way to pee thes sh eo wot Nagase # Hun, Je oe : “4 
Der ‘ eon. : eh rN orks. —t gerford Hoskyns, Bart., aged 86. 

Sed pete guerliy ohh Sa ek, "Baris ease np | sesame aS of eee 
e - ‘ Y rm Aug. 16, 1834.—R. Forster, Esq., Comm. R.N.—In Dublin, 

it was understood that the work of Reform was an up-hill bat-| the Rev. W. Bourne, for 60 years vicar of St. Andrew’s parish, 


tle, and that incessant labour and perseverance were the con- | Dublin, and Rector of Rathangan, Kildare.—At Gibraltar, Lieut. 
ditions. Now that the thing is easier, the difficulties less, the | FAH. Solly-Flood, of H. M. 8. Amphion.—At the South Camp, 
resolution is pinpettionshily diminished. The faineant war-| Aldershott, Lt. J. H. Bridger, 4th Batt. Mil. Train.—At Thorpe 
rior in the present easy field, like Malvolio, takes birds’ bolts Hall, yen ay J. H. Strong, late ious, 96th a Aber- 
for cannon balls, and molehills for mountains. | deen, Arthur Rice, Esq., Ensign 72d Highlanders.—At dockley, 
‘ ’ | near Armagh, the Hon. H. Caulfield, for some time M.P. for County 
This article, from a late English paper, refers to a published | Tyrone. He was son of the first Earl of a, who com- 
fal . : eat | manded the Irish Volunteers in 1779 and 82.—At Wycombe Park, 
letter from Mr. Bright to certain Birmingham malcontents, | Bucks, Sir George Dashwood, Bart. {M. P. for Wycombe.—Drowned, 
who desire him to oppose the Income Tax, on all occasions, in | at Oxford, Mr. G. R. Lake, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, a 
Parliament. {ouns — —_— distinguished, having aiready gained not a few 
niversity honours. 


Appointments. 





Mr. Duncan Dunpar.—Death has just snatched away one 





2 


CrvtmizatTion AT Fauur.—That great “ Journal of Civili- 
zation,” Iarper’s Weekly, continues to be at once severe and 


facetious upon seni, thing British. All this of course goes} Miss Harriet Lepel Phipps to be one of the Maids of Hononr in 
down with its high civilized readers, who will perhaps pre- | Ordinary to H.M. v. the Hon. EleanorStanley, resigned.—H.M. has 
sume that there is all the more correctness in the foreign de- | retained the services of the following Equerries to the late Prince 
ent, because the home one does take such queer liberties | Consort : Lt-Col. the Hon. D. C. F. de Ros, Ist Life Gds; Maj. Du 
with the truth. Harper for this day, which was on our desk | Plat, R.A.; Col. Ponsonby, Gren. Gds.; Col. the Hon. A. E. Hard- 
last Monday, contains the following comical para h: inge, C.B., Coldstream Gds. These officers will perform the duties 
Island N A z oo: ° ofExtra Equerries to H.M.—Colonel T.G. Browne, C.B., to be Capt. 
h 9. 10 is ours! It couldn't stand Commodore Foote’s | General and Governor-in-chief of Tasmania and its dependencies. 
Sgting: unlng tangents of are, funn ammunition, | gaint Weal Cost o ney aed Lape de epee 
* e ’ ’ >| the West Coast of Africa, calle »8, and its dependencies. — 
ete., which the rebels can not replace. ldeee Smale, Esq., to be a Member of the Exec.-Council, and F 
This is almost as good as the engraved illustration of the | Chomley, Esq., of the Legislative Council of Hong-Kong.—Rev. 
go fight at the National Bridge between the Mexicans and | W- A. Saunders to be a Member of the Exec.-Council and Legisla- 
paniards. | tive Council of the Island of Nevis.—Sir G. Cornewall Lewis to be 
an | one of the Ecclesiastical Commissrs. for England, v. SirJ. Graham, 
| dec.—W. C. Sergeant, Esq., to be Agent-General for Crown Lands,v. 
Obituary. E. owe sant, Req. dec.G. NOX Coningham » Baa, former! attached 
to the late mission at Naples, to be un ttaché to H.M. Le 
GeneERaL Sir J. Dovetas.—General Sir J. Douglas, G.C.B., | tion at the Hague.—R. Goat, Esq., of the Norfolk Circuit, totes 
Colonel of the 42nd Royal Highland Regiment (The Black | Judge of the High Court, to be established at Bombay.—Sir. B. 
Watch), died on the 7th inst., at Clifton, in his 7th year. Heen- | Frere, to be Governor of Bombay, v. Sir J.B. Clerk, who retires 
tered the army in 1799; accompanied’ General Cruufard's ex. | 0m il health. —W. B Gage, Bop. now E. 
pedition to th Am ps he Was in the | °°. 2¢ HM. Consul at —J. Mi 
A _—_ here Consul at Tientsin.—Rey. J. 3 to pale 
attack on Buenos Ayres ; and afterwards joined the expedition | State Papers, y. Mr. Turnbull—H. A. Butler-Jobnstone, Esq., 
. 





| In Dublin, J. P. Head, late Captain 9th Lancers.—James Collier | 


returned M.P. for Canterbury, v. Hon. H. Butler-Johnstone, who 
resigned his seat. 





Army. 

The screw steamship Victoria, Capt. Anderson, returned to 
Plymouth on the 12th inst. She left Queenstown Feb. 14, 
with the head-quarters of the 96th Regt.,21 officers and §29 
men, and had been as far as lat. 87 N., 28 W., and bore away 
Feb. 24, for Fayal, where she arrived on the 28th, and left on 
the 6th inst. for England. The troops were landed from her 
on the following day——T wo Major-Generals’ Commands in 
Bengal will shortly be vacant, the one by the expiration of 
Sir R. Garrett's term of Staff service, the other by the resigna- 
tion of Maj.-Gen. Windham, whose state of health will not 
allow him to return to India. The appointment of Maj.- 
Gen. Townshend to the colonelcy of the 25th Regt., will placea 

ood service pension of £100 per annum at the disposal of the 
Duke of Cambridge ——A Mr. Drummond, who died recently 
at Dublin, has left the sum of £20,000 to endow a school for 
the orphan daughters of soldiers——The steamer Adelaide, 
from Plymouth cid Bermuda has arrived at St. John, N.B,, 
with the 15th regiment on board. In accordance with the 
presént estimates a reduction to the extent of upwards of 3,000 
workmen and lads is to take place in the several manufactu- 
ring departments of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. The 
reduced establishment will consist of—Royal carriage depart- 
ment, 1,539; gun factories, 2,329; royal laboratories, 3,142; 
total, 7,010; being a total reduction of 3,149. 
The marble monument designed as u tribute toghe memory of 
the officers of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers who fell @t the battle of 
the Alma, and long since subscribed for by their relatives, is 
now complete, and erected over the grave of the officers bu- 
ried in the field. The inscription, in Russian, French, English, 
and Greek, states that it is sacred to the memory of Lieut.-Col. 
Chester, Capts. Williams Wynn, Evans, and Conolly; First 
Lieuts. Sir W. N. Young, Bart., and Delme Radcliffe ; Second 
Lieuts. Butler, Applewaite, and Anstruther. The seven first 
named lie Suliel Gade the monument.—Lieut.-Col. Dixon, 
C.B., who has for more than twelve months been incapacitated 
by paralysis from duty as Commandant of the 9th battalion in 
Colchester Camp, is so far convalescent that he will shortly 
resume his duties. The successive order of merit decided 
| by the great competitive trial of small-bore rifles at Woolwich, 
jon the 26th of Feb. and 4th of March, has been officially an- 
}nounced as follows: Whitworth, Turner, Henry, Rigby, and 
Terry. Mr. Ingram retired from the contest. Some journals 
complain of partiality evinced to the first-named.——We re- 
gret to announce the death from drowning of Capt. Hands, of 
the 63d Regt., his wife, child, and servant. He and his family 
were passengers on board the steamer Spartan, which vessel 
has been lost while on her voyage from England with military 
stores for Halifax. The crew were mostly saved. A sea broke 
into the main cabin, and drowned the unfortunate passengers 
above-named. 

















War Orrice, March 4—6th Drags: Capt Gowan, 14th Hussars, 
te be Capt, v Baskerville, who ex. Rl yy Bee Lt-Col Bain- 
brigge to be Lt-Col. Mil Train: Lt E B Bass to be Capt, b p, v 
Wynne, who ret. 11th Ft: Maj Charter, from Dep Batt, to be Haj, 
v Neville. who ex. 60th: CH G Powys-Keek to be En, bpyv 
Pryor, who ret. 80th: Capt A Davis, h p Unatt, to be Capt, v 
Byt-Maj Young, pr w p toan Unatt Majy. 100th: Lt Benwell to 
be Adjt, v Lt Morris, who res that appt. Ist WI Regt: Byt-Col 
Moffat, h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col O'Connor, C.B, who 
ret on h-p. 

War Orrice, March 11.—5th Lancers: Lt Brown to be Capt, 
bp, v Boucher, who ret. 11th Hussars: Lt Mosley to be Capt, 
b p, v Bingham, who ret. 14th: Lt Mackenzie to be Instr of 
Musk, v Lt Whish, who ret. Gren Gds: Lt and Capt B to be 
Instr of Musk, v Lt and Capt Clive, who res that app. th Ft: 
Maj-Gen D Townshend to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir H Somerset, K.C.B, 
dec. Rifle Brig: Lt Markham to be Instr ot Musk. By the death 
of Gen. Sir J. Douglas, G.C.B, the following promotions take 
place : Lt-Gen Sir J M‘Donald, K,C.B, Col of the 92nd Highlanders, 
to be Gen ; Maj-Gen T G Ball, Col of the 8th Regt, to be Lt-Gen; 
Col A Shirley, formerly of the 7th Hussars, to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col 
M'Intyre, 78th Highlanders, to be Col; Maj Meredith, 4lst Regt, 
to be Lt-Col; and Capt Cooke, 83d Regt, to be Maj. 


- 
Navy. 

The Admiralty authorities, in reply to various communica- 
tions from the Liverpool shipmasters, have intimated that no 
commissions in the Naval Reserve will be granted to master 
mariners except such as are on actual service ——The Styz, 6, 
p. W. 8, Was commissioned on 9th inst., at Devonport, by Comm 
the Hon. W. J. Ward, late of the Scourge. The Victor Em- 
| manuel, 89, Capt. Clifford, C_B., has been ordered home from 

the Mediterranean station.—The Sidon, 22, Capt. Crauford, was 
paid off at Portsmouth on the 9th inst., and afterwards placed 
in the third-class steam service ——The Swallow, 9, Commr. 
Wilds, sailed on the 9th inst. fromthe Nore for Japan. She is 
to be employed in surveying the entire extent of coast along 
the islands of Japan ———The Pelorus, 21, Commr. H. L. Cox, 
on being relieved by the Orpheus, 21, will return from the 
| Australian station to England. The Admiralty is about to 
build a medium-sized paddle-wheel yacht tor the service of the 
| Queen. On many occasions when the use of the Victoriaand 
Albert might be dispensed with, it would be convenient to have 
}at hand a vessel somewhat larger than the Fuiry——The 
Black Prince, 40, iron frigate, at Portsmouth, is having the 
| lower portion of her rudder considerably enlarged, for experi- 
mental purposes. Another ship at Portsmouth has been se- 
| lected to test a proposed method of steering with the power 
| applied below the water line——Col. E. Rea, Commdt. of the 
Chatham Division of Royal Marines, has just retired with the 
|honorary rank of Maj.-Gen. after a period of 40 years active 
| service ——The Channel Squadron is composed of the follow- 
jing ships :—<St. George, 86; Trafalgar, 70 ; Shannon, 51; Eme- 
| rald, 51; Warrior, iron-cased, 40; Defence, iron-cased, 18; Gey- 
ser,6,paddle; Virago,6, paddle ; Chanticleer,17; and Vigilant, 4. 
The total strength of the above is represented by 317 guns, 
| 24.794 tons, and 4,474 seamen and Marines The Rattler, 17, 
| was to be launched at Deptford on the 18th. The Defence, 
18, iron ram, Capt. Powell, is shortly to proceed on a cruise to 
test her sea-going qualities. The Magicienne, 16, has been 
commissioned at Devonport by Capt. H. 8. H. Prince Leinin- 
gen, and the Tribune, 23, at Portsmouth, by Capt. Lord 
Gilford. 
































ApporntmMENTs.—Capts: Lord Gilford to Tribune, commissd. ; 
H. 8. H. Ernest, Prince of Leiningen, to Magicienne, commissd.— 
| Commrs. ; E. C. Symons to Lee, commissd.; F. W. Richards to Dart, 

commissd.—Lieuts. : E. Denny to Nile ; E. White, C. P. Bushe, and 
Durrant to Magicienne ; A. R. Tinklar, W. W. Smyth, and F. A. 
Sargeaunt, to Tribune ; W. B. Stubbs, to Narcissus; A. E. Kay to 
Dart ; C. E. Foot, to Lee.—Royal Marines: Bt.-Col. Gascoigne to 
be Col. Sec. Commt., v. Walsh, ret. on f-p.; Bt.-Maj. Foote to be 
Lt.-Col. ; Capt. Suther to be Lt.-Col, v., Hadfield, ret. on f£.-p.; 
First-Lt. Harington to be Capt. ; Col Sec.Commt. Lemon to be Col - 
Commt., v. Rae, ret. on f.-p.; Bt.-Col. McKillop to be Col. Sec. 
Commt. ; Capt. Searle to be Lt.-Col ; First-Lt. Festing to be Capt. 
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New ublicatt was turned into a fairy world. The pillars were hidden behind 
e bE cations. \2 mass of tropical vegetation, flowers and creepers hanging 4 
ai : : i festoons from pillar to pillar, and gay birds, butterflies an 
lass to innume- | ** . », and gay , — 
Physicians, like lawyers, — enjomet es a > fai lizards swarming through the foliage. There were snails with 
rable lampoons, and are considered by too many of us as falr) shetjs of gorgeous blue and gold, happily idealized from our 
e—until we require their services. It is not perhaps pre-| realistic world, in which snails are generally coarser beings, 
gam 
cisely in this spirit, though with a decided tendency to the a Log and a giant pumees < with ye a S 
. P : |reeds and wrought up to natural beauty by the additic 
grotesque and ludicrous side of the question, thata Mr. J.| 0.2 “a+ the end of the hall the stave was screened off by a 
Cordy Jeffreason, in London, has compiled and written A Book | large red curtain, in the centre of which was a lesser drop-cur- 
about Doctors, now republished here, in a thick duodecimo, by | tain, hiding a lesser stage. On this an operetta was performed, 
Messrs. Rudd and Carleton. And it is undoubtedly an amusing | Composed for the occasion—an amusing, lively little piece 
SS & and full of quaint particulars, cleanings and venstnienencts, dealing with Hansel and Grethel, and their marvellous adven- 
boo on - q parucmars, § . Bs! “| tures. What with the enchanted Prince of Sugar-Candy in the 
regarding both quacks and men of science in the profession, | shape of a bear, the old ogre who loved children (roasted), the 
who have figured during these two or three centuries past: | witch, his housekeeper, who heated the oven and was tipped 
If it has no literary merit whatever, at the same time it makes | into it herself by the children,—what with the appearance of 
no pretence to it and therefore does not call for much criticiem | the dreaded police in all their Munich majesty, the play suc- 
4 ‘ sm. 


. | ceeded very well, and everybody who could hear it was amused. 
The anecdotes and ana are,as may be supposed, sometimes | 4 fter that came the processions and the costumes, sketches for 


familiar, sometimes new. Whether old or new, the bit of drol- | which had lain several weeks on exhibition till patriotic spirits 


lery subjoined, which is a fair specimen of the work, is worth who could afford the expense had selected them. It must be | 


~ borne in mind that the expense is considerable, and the only 
quoting. privilege attached is that of having seats in the galleryfor your 

The shrewdness of Mutchkin’s apprentice puts us in mind | family. Each person pays for his own costume, the money 
of the sagucity of the hydropathic doctor menticned in the | collected at the doors only goes to the decorations of the room. 
“ Life of Mr. Assheton Smith.” A gentleman devoted to fox-| Nor can a costume be made up out of odds and ends, as is 


hunting and deep potations was induced, by the master of the | sometimes the case at fancy balls,—you must select one of the | 


Tedworth Hunt, to have recourse to water cure, and see if it | sketches and follow it rigidly. On this occasion the intrusion 
would not relieve him of chronic gout, amd restore something | of the bourgeoisie had a bad effect on the characteristic nature 
of the freshness of youth. The invalid acted on the advice,|of the dresses; the processions resembled anything rather 





rity, we believe, go with Achilles and the Greeks. But the 
struggle of feeling which goes on in this instance points to 
what we are inclined to think is the most general rule that can 
be laid down about these sympathies of readers. Ordinarily, 
the admiration of success prevails with readers over every 
other feeling ; but it is liable to be overpowered by the con- 
|junction of pity with the admiration of gallantry under mis- 
| lortune. 
| The evils which, on a larger scale and in the real world, flow 
from the worship of success are very serious; and therefore 
| the tendency which all people have to range themselves on 
the successful side is not by any means one to be enco . 
But the feeling is so natural and so universal, that we may be 
| sure that it is in some shape unavoidable. and has not an ori- 
gin that is altogether bad. Itisa t mistake to suppose 
that it is solely due to cowardice. We do not wish the win- 
ners to win because the wish is a safe wish. We sympathise 
with success, partly because the mind is sufficiently active to 
like all activity—partly because the beating down of any oppo- 
sition, however imaginary, is always sweet—and ote a 
great measure, because we have a secret sense that success is 
a very important condition of such a sequence and continuity in 
events as will gratify our instincts fora dramatic whole. If 
life were always made up of small failures, there would be no 
centre of interest large enough to make the successive events 
of a man’s career come before his neighbours as a distinct ob- 
| ject of contemplation. But a man or a nation who succeeds, 
gains a distinctness from the very fact of success. This ineli- 
nation to like success is the chief guarantee to a writer of fic- 
tion that he can command some degree of interest. He knows 
that, unless any disturbing force intervenes, every one is pre- 





and, in obedience to the directions of a hydropathic physician, 
proceeded to swathe his body, upon going to his nightly rest, 


than the fairy tales. 


here was much sameness and little fun | pared to wish a hero to get on well, to trample on his enemies, 


u ‘ —a quantity of rich unmeaning dresses and very few of the | and to marry the heroine. And it is a very curious fact thata 
with wet bandages. The air was chill, and the water looked 


—very—cold. The patient shivered, as his valet puddled the 
bandages about in the cold element. He paused, as a school- 
boy does, before taking his first “header” for the year on a 
keen May morning; and during the pause much of his noble 
resolve oozed away. 

“John,” at last he said to the valet, “put into that 
d—— water half a dozen bottles of port wine, to warm it.” | 

John having carried out the direction, the bandages, satu- | 
rated with port wine and water, were placed round the cor- 
pulent trunk of the invalid. The next morning the doctor, 
on paying his visit and inspecting the linen swathes, instead 
of expressing astonishment at their discoloration with the 
juice of the grape, observed, with the utmost gravity :— 

“ Ah, the system is acting beautifully. See, the port wine is 

already beginning to leave you !” 
So also the next volume on our desk—neatly printed, by the 
way—is without any distinctive literary merit, but is rather 
spoilt by an affectation of it. We allude to Cadet Life at West 
Point, py an Officer of the U.S. Army, published by Mr. Burn- 
ham, of Boston. This subject too, admitting of serious treat- 
ment, is handled in the lightest imaginable manner, the little 
work in fact being mainly made up of right pleasant descrip- 
tions of boyish efforts to bamboozle the stern authorities at the 
famous Military School. Perhaps the success of Tom Brown at 
Rugby may have tempted the author into the trifling vein. 
Yet must we consider it a drawback that, while enjoying a 
laugh over the escapades of the Cadet, we do not obtain a 
very definite view of the system ot martial education pursued, 
or of its effects upon the pupils themselves. The book, it is 
true, is ballasted by an Appendix, containing the Report on 
the Academy, made by a Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1834. Had the result been in any way embodied 
in the tale, we should have given the anonymous author a} 
more cheery welcome. 

The war still suggests novelties in print, and Mr. Van Nos- | 
trand is active in supplying the demand. Here is Nolan's 
System for Training Cacalry Horses, with an addition on | 
Rarey’s method, and another on Horse-shoeing, by acknow- | 
ledged authorities, the whole put together by Captain Kenner | 
Garrard, 5th Cavalry, U.S.A. Poor Nolan, who was the first | 
man killed at the famous Charge of the Six Hundred at Balak- 
lava, needs no commendation as a master of military horseman- | 
ship; and we observe that he himself gives credit to Baucher, | 
the Frenchman, for many admirable rules and hints. The 
outlined engravings that adorn this useful little tome are un- 
usually neat, and the handiwork of Capt. Bell, 3rd Infantry, 
U.S.A. 

Another copy of Mr. C. B. Bagster’s Progress and Prospects 
of Prince Edward Island has found its way to us; and we have 
only now discovered that the old garden of British North 
America has been made the subject of a lively and humourous 
memoir. The small book presents a “picture in little” of the 
Island, and a very pleasing picture, too. The interest always | 
inspired by the story of new lands is combined, in this piquant 
afid slightly satirical narrative, with abundance of practical 
information, so dear to the utilitarian mind. To use the pet | 
term among travellers, Mr. Bagster has got up a veritable | 
Hand-Book. 








—_—__——__—_— 


Hine Arts. 


The new Dusseldorff Gallery is to be closed to-night, prepa- 
ratory to receiving and arranging therein the pictures for the 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design. It is | 
believed that the contributions, this year, will bring no dis- | 
credit upon so excellent a locality 

Church’s “ Heart of the Andes” is again to be on view at 
Goupil’s—At Schaus’s there is always something worth a 
visit _ 





| 

ARTISTS’ BALL AT MUNICH. 

An historical panorama of fairy tales—that was the subject 

to be represented in costume by the artists of Munich. On 

this, half the artistic world has been engaged for months; and ; 
half the artistic world is a term comprising a very large num- 
ber of persons. It must be owned that this year the success 

of the ball was not as complete as it has been generally,—the | 

elder artists did not join, but left it all to the juniors; and in| 


of the society. 


In accordance with the subject, the large hall of the Odeon | boys, 


distinctive types of legend. 


“Hansel and Grethel,” “The Prince’s Wedding Train.” 2. | one he fancies. 


writer of fiction can often engage our interest on one side or 
The programme of the processions was :—1. Nursery tales : | other, just as he sep by merely attributing success to the 
‘or example, it is equally entertaining to read 
Fairy tales which border on legend. 3. The fairy tale in its |a good story ofa clever capture of thieves by the police, anda 
relation to home and family life: “ Cinderella.” 4. Forest | good story of the triumph of thieves over all the efforts made 
tales: “ Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs,” “ Little Red Riding | to take them. Sometimes we are on the side of the smuggler, 
Hood,” “ Rabezahl and the Gnomes.” 5. Fairy shapes of the | of the illicit distiller, or the highwayman. We triumph when 
watery world: “ The Queen of the Nixies.” 6. Fairy tales of| the brandy is run on a dark night, when the gentlemanly tra- 
humour: “ Puss in Boots,” “ The Goose with the Golden Fea- | veller is honoured by the production of a keg of whisky from 
thers.” There was character enough in some of these proces- | under his feet, or when Robin Hood fleeces the abbot and tricks 
sions: and one was glad to recognize many of one’s old fantas- | the sheriff. The writer has chosen that this side shall succeed, 
tic friends. The Seven Ravens walked about staring at the | and he orders our sympathies to go with the violation of the 
company, and sometimes pecking. Puss in Boots was good ;|law. On the other hand, it is just as easy for him to bid our 
and the character of the story was preserved by the introduc- | fancies incline the other way. No stories are more — 
tion of the reapers and mowers. The frogs who supported the | than those which describe the imaginary cleverness of de- 
car of the princess in the story of the Enchanted Frog, the | tectives. — . 
strange watery shapes bearing the Queen of the Nixies, Little} ___In France, this line of romance has indeed been exhausted. 
Red Riding Hood and her attendant Wolf, were all well got | The arts of detectives have been so exalted by the competition 
up, though there was sometimes a want of freedom in the way | Of novelists, that at last the police have been endowed with 
they supported their characters, and a rather posé air, showing | absolute omniscience and ubiquity, and obviously thi#must be 
that they did not forget themselves in their parts. But the | the close of all competition. It is impossible to go further. 
chief fault was the preponderance of court-dresses and cour- | In England, we have had many good stories of the police, and 
tiers in a world which is before all things fantastic. In read-| if the random assertions of novelists have a little too freely dis- 
ing fairy tales the fairy part is the important part, and the | seminated the notion that a really first-rate policeman can look 
courts and rich rewards are introduced with a capacious free- | Straight through a nine-inch oak board, yet there is of 
dom merely to imply what cannot exactly be conveyed. But | truth, possible or actual, in the descriptions to carry us . 
the courts and the riches that stream upon fairy favourites are | 1t must, however, be observed that we can scarcely be said to 
as fantastic and as unreal as the fairy godmother and the other | approach stories ot the contest between the law and its oppo- 
inhabitants of that world; and by attempting to make them | nents with perfect impartiality. In 80 settleda state of societ 
real you only mar the fantasy of the rest. The result of this | 88 ours, we are all disposed to wish that the law should tri- 
mistake is that most of the dresses were fitter to appear in the | Umph, and well-to-do people generally look on the police as 
Court Circular than in the Fine-Art department of the Athe-| their friends. This, however, shows how strong our natural 
neum. sympathy with success is. We forget our tenderness for the 
I must not omit what was, perhaps, the most successful part | !aw directly an author bids us, and wish the thieves and smug- 
of the ball, the decoration at the end of the room. It repre- | glers whom he patronises to succeed. It is at the same time 
sented a castle on the Rhine, towering up into the air, with | mecessary that he should not excite any — to his 
many pinnacles and battlements, which were fastened on to the | Clients by openly defying us. It is only some violations of law 
rocks like some of the Italian towns one sees hanging over and | that we are inclined to favour at his command ; and it is by no 
apparently clinging by main force to the scanty soil. From | means an unwise offering to our sense of justice to abandon 


| the gate of this castle the procession issued, and descended a | Villains, at the end of his tale, to a fate that we shall recognise 


sloping way across the stage, which was the most effective | #8 a poetical retribution. Balzac, who has made a first-rate 
part of the show. On the floor of the hall there was some dif- | criminal the hero of one of his stories, cannot bear at the end 
ficulty in seeing, and a seat in the gallery could not be had for | to kill him, and so quietly turns him into a policeman. In 
love or money. E. W._ | England perhaps this would not be thought severe \ 
Munich, Feb. 27. The rogue may as well swing at last. But the hanging of a 
rogue by no means diminishes the effect and interest of his 
| previous success. It is merely accepted as his appropriate 
exit, and corresponds to the good old age and reverence of 
There are few reminiscences of childhood which retain a| grandchildren allotted to the virtuous hero. The success of 
greater prominence in after-life than the sympathies which the | the main character of the piece is not to be judged only by the 
first books of interest and importance awakened in us. | conclusion of the story; and if he succeeds as much as we 
Even children whose imagination is not very vivid are easily | think it proper that a person in his walk of life should suc- 
absorbed in the fortunes of those whcse adventures they follow | ceed, that is enough, and our syMfpathies have been enlisted in 
in a story ora history. The pleasure of imagination is, in | his favour. 
fact, the pleasure of reading, until, as the mind gains strength, | There is, however, something stronger in the heart than the 
the pleasure of reasoning, of doubting, and of inquiring makes | love of success, to which an effective appeal can be made. 
itself felt. Every boy throws himself in thought into the po-| There is all that constitutes the basis of tragedy. There isthe 
sition of the sailor, the soldier, the brave, or wise, or cunning | pity and terror which purify the passions. If we are asked to 
adventurer whose successes and reverses are being described. | contrast success with the want of success, when great deserts 
The ye reader is almost as anxious that his wrecked sailor | are on the losing side, we just as naturally incline to the victim 
should get safe to shore on the raft, or that his soldier who | of fate or of grievous wrong as we otherwise do to the side that 
leads a forlorn-hope should survive a shower of bullets through pleases the gods. The feeling that is awakened by the thought 
every part of his person, as if the scene were transacted be-| of a great woe is a much deeper feeling than is elicited by any 
fore his eyes, and he were looking on real people engaged in| amount of success. We are moved more profoundly by the 
real dangers. This is very natural; but a much more curious | sorrows of Othello than by the wonderful campaigns of Alexan- 
feature of sympathy which reading awakens lies in the parti-| der. The decay of the tragic feeling is one of the greatest 
sanship which it elicits. Not only fiction, but history, imme- | losses which a nation or an individual can sustain. But then, 
diately enlists us on one side or the other. We are for Hector | in order that our sympathies with misfortune should be awak- 
inst Achilles, or for Achilles against Hector. We like | ened so as to oo pleasure of any sort, it is necessary that the 
Hannibal to beat the Romans, or the Romans to beat Hanni-| occasion should seem proportionate to the demand on our feel- 
bal. We at once decide that Naseby was a very bright or a|imgs. We want to have a good reason for the displacement of 
very melancholy day. It would throw much light on the| our usual sympathy with success. This is often lost sight of 
growth of the human mind if we could discover how these | by inexperienced or inferior artists, but hardly ever by those 
prepossessions arise. Of course, if the author who tells the | of the first class. It is a great mistake to end a tale unhappily 
story tells it with a marked bias, and we trust the author, or | unless the whole tone of the tale is melancholy. We require 
if the story is easily associated with any of the opinions cur- | to be placed throughout in the region of sorrow and trial. In 
rent in the family to which we belong, it is very easy to see | the “ bride of Lammermoor,” for example, which artistically is 
how the child comes to make his election. Of course, we | perhaps the best of Scott’s works, everything is in harmony. 
always want the English to win—so much so that most chil-| We have no more hope of a happy ending, and no more wish 
dren are sorry that the Britons who painted themselves such | for it, than we have for a happy ending to“ Hamlet.” But novel- 
a pretty blue did not drive Caesar into the Channel. Most| ists sometimes kill their heroes or heroines as if they were 
young people are sufficiently loyal, and are sufficiently influ-| sparrows. They pick them off out of mere wantonness, or in 
enced by the Prayer-book, to regret Cromwell's success. | order to astonish the reader, and to introduce an ending out 





—_—_——— 


THE SYMPATHIES OF READERS. 





| When they read a writer with such strong opinions as Lord | of thecommon way. We resent this, because there seems to 


be 
Macaulay, they are prepared to rejoice at every turn of events no reason why our natural wish for success should be disappoin- 
which paved the way to the success of William of Orange. | ted. When we go up a mountain, we are glad of a little cold 


| But there are many cases in which there is nothing of so de- | tea out of a bottle; but at home and in daily life, we wish the 


cided a kind to guide our sympathies. In Homer, for exam- | water to boil at breakfast-time, and do not relish a tepid bever- 
le, there is not much to choose between the Greeks and the | age because it is unexpected. Unless novelists take us up to 
rojans. Homer is a Greek, and wishes his Greeks to win. It' a mountain-top of tragic sentiment, they must not baffle our 


is on their side that he ranges the deities who are sure to have | expectations by giving us cold tea at the end of the story. A 


] with the misfortunes 
of the fisherman in 


| the best of it. But it is on Hector that he bestows those qua-| skilful writer who wishes to appeal incidentally to the tragic 
consequence the bourgeois world had to be admitted too largely, | lities which appeal most strong] 4 to our affections. Hector is | feeling takes care to connect this ap 
to the detriment of the humour of the feast and the character | the one great man among the lit The 


tle men of Troy—he is the | of a subordinate 
darling of his a 
, 


personage. 
_ and hope of his wife. Some | the “ Antiquary,” and the sorrows of Ham in “ David - 
e should win, although the majo-| field,” add greatly to the interest of the story; but then 


the 
that 
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accidental disturbances are not suffered to mar the eral 
serenity of the hero’s success. Even when our sympathies are 
at once by success and by the want of it—a feat which 
few writers can achieve—we ought to have it clearly indicated 
that the writer means our strongest sympathies to be on the 
side of the successful. In “Old Mortality,” for instance, the 
sympathies of the reader are divided between Lord Evandale 
and Henry Morton; but they are meant to be divided in un- 
equal portions. Henry Morton, who is successful, is meant to | 
stand first, just as in the “ Iliad” Achilles is meant to stand be- | 
fore Hector. And this intention of the author often secretly 
affects those who seem to themselves to rebel against his de- 
cision. Few of those who prefer Lord Evandale and Hector 
to their rivals would really wish that the heroine of “ Old 
Mortality” had decided differently, and that the “tamer of 
horses” had tamed the hero of the Greeks. 
When we begin to reason about the different characters and 
ies who early in life have only awakened vague feelings of 
ike or dislike, we naturally change many of our Opinions, or, 
rather, we form opinions and change our feelings. Sometimes 
we do this entirely and permanently. Constitutional history, 
for example, altogether destroys the possibility of believing 
that either side in the Civil War deserved complete success. 
Experience teaches us how much there is to be said on both 
sides of most questions, and when we have tried to understand 
the views and feelings of each set of combatants, we cannot 
throw ourselves completely into either camp. Reflection, and 
a disposition to do justice, undoubtedly diminish the ardent 
sympathy and unqualitied interest which the fortunes of our 
vourites used to evoke. But it is astonishing in how large a 
proportion of instances the child is father of the man, and we 
continue to feel as we felt when we first read of those who 
have succeeded or failed in the great crisis of history. We re- 
turn to our old ways of looking at things, although, perhaps, 
we look at them through a somewhat different medium. For 
example, most English boys, when they first read the story of 
the great contest of this century, hate Napoleon. But the time 
comes when they uncerstand a little more of France and the 
French. They recognise what the Europe was which Napo- 
leon shook to its base. They are delighted with a critical ex- 
amination of the numberless instances of his extraordinary 
skill and boldness in the field. Napoleon is no longer in their 
eyes the enemy of England—he is one of the most remarkable 
men, one of the greatest men, that the world has seen. Fur- | 
ther reflection again modifies this view. We grow appalled | 
at the selfishness and baseness of his character, and become | 
aware how demoralizing a great admiration of him and his | 
career has proved to France. We end by disliking him, not 
so blindly as in youth, but with no very great difference of in- 
tensity in our feelings. The greatest events of history and the 
characters are really to be judged of by a very simple 
code, and a child, unless misled by foolish books, is not likely 
to be seriously wrong about them. It is indeed this commu- 
nity of @ympathy between the young and old, reflected in the 
1 community of sympathy between the half and the 
wholly educated, which makes a national literature possible. 
people of whatever age, sex, and rank, agree more 
than they differ in their broad likes and dislikes; and this 
——— is the basis of the influence which the great masters 
English literature exercise over their countrymen. 


eee eee 
A NOBLE PATRON. 

There are no “ patrons” of men-of-letters now, in the sense 
wherein the term was used in and before the lastcentury. Yet 
the subjoined letter from Mr. Payne Collier to the Editor of 
the Atheneum proves.that there are, or have very recently 
been, men of rank and wealth, disposed to alleviate unosten- 
tatiously the distresses of unfortunate or improvident authors. | 
The late Duke of Devonshire was celebrated for his féting, as 
his late Grace of Wellington for his fighting prowess. The | 
Pleasant little story here told exhibits him in a most estima- 
ble light. 

Although I know nothing of “ The Correspondence of Leigh | 
Hunt” beyond what I have seen in the last Atheneum, yet 1} 
am perfectly well aware from whence the annuity of £100) 
mentioned in one of his letters, and in a paragraph of your 
article, must have come. Will you, therefore, give me leave 
to put in print an anecdote of the late Duke of Devonshire and | 

h Hunt, which I received from two authorities not to be | 
disputed, and which does the utmost credit to both ? | 

y acquaintance with Leigh Hunt was of long standing— 
ever since the year 1812—and my obligations to the late Duke 
of Devonshire were of such & nature, and to such an extent, 
that the only return I could ever hope to make for them was | 
a most sincere and grateful acknowledgment. I know of other | 


hundreds a year which the Duke freely gave for the encourage- | 

















the Duke, prior to 1846, had assigned to me the place of his 
librarian. 

One day, when I was speaking of Leigh Hunt, and of a let- 
ter he had. just written to the Duke on a private specimen of 
His Grace’s own unpretending authorship which I was superin- 
tending through the press, His Grace said to me, “ You have 
often asked me regarding my liking for Leigh Hunt: he is a 


furnishes to mid-London much of the conveniences of a park, 
the more especially if the Temple Gardens be continued to 
Westminster, as part of the embankment scheme. The ques- 
tion of cost and profit is another matter, but as a summer 
lounge and recreation, few things in London would be more 
attractive or accessible to large numbers of the population, 





charming correspondent, and here is a letter from him on the 
subject on which you and I are now engaged; it is so full of | 
wit and fun, as well as of good sense, that I have almost died | 
with laughter at it. I will tell you now how our acquaintance 


There will be as much and as fresh air to be got at an eleva- 
tion of forty feet above the Thames tide-way, as at Brompton 
or Cremorne, and eight to twelve miles nearer than at Syden- 
ham. 

Some large hotel will have to exist near the site of the Cha- 


j began. I had no personal knowledge of him when he wrote | ring Cross Terminus, and lodging houses and conveniences of 
| to me, simply stating that he was in pecuniary difficulties ; that | all kinds will be constantly on the increase. There are few 

he knew I was not unwilling, now and then, to aid literary | more probable speculations than this of Mr. Sang, as regards 
| men; and asking me plainly, and without more preface, to| popularity, if hc can only show that the cost of the erection, 


lend him £200, which he promised to return by a certain day. 
| 1 saw him upon the subject, was much pleased with his man- | 
| ners and conversation, and agreed to advance the money on 
| his own undertaking to repay it when convenient. He said 
| that it would be a year betore he should be in funds, as he was 
then completing either a nove! or a play ; and before we parted 
| it was agreed that I should wait for two years: on that day 
two years he promised to replace the £200 in my hands.” 
Here I ventured to interrupt the Duke with the exclama- | 
tion: “Poor Leigh Hunt! I believe he fully intended to re- | 
pay it at the time appointed ; but ” —“ But what?” con- | 
tinued His Grace.—* He did repay it; and, on the very day | 
prefixed, he came with the money in his hand.”—* And he 





| 
} 








and the ground-rent to the bridge proprietors will not be too 
heavy. 

It may be interesting to know that, some ten years ago, in a 
conversation with the late Sir William Molesworth, Mr. San 
ay sng to convert the present bridge, on a somewhat simi- 
ar plan, into a picture-gallery ; but the government received 
the proposal with little encouragement, on the ground of the 
expense, which, after all, would not have been large, while 
such an arrangement would have enriched London with one 
of the handsomest galleries in Europe.—W. Brrpers ApaMs. 





iieiatinss 
Tue ALserT MemortaL.—Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, 


went away with the money still in his hand, I am sure,” saic | the Lord Mayor, and Sir C. Eastlake—the Committee recently 
I; to which the Duke made no reply, beyond observing that | ——— by = — rs — ber ome | se ——— 
he had not been prepared for such punctuality, and that Leigh | af tse tate Pubean Clhaaeat bull 0 poctbuhneny caniten — 
may byt ane ee his pom a gee ay The Ce munittee contined their attention to the possi- 
give no information, although the Duke asked me the ques- | , ity of eee belch ae See SS = 
tion; for at that particular moment it was my beiet that the mot imposing height and dimensions in other respects fr the 
admirable debtor was especially pressed for means. 


The facts were so: Leigh Hunt had requested the loan of | noted granite quarries in the kingdom are those of Aberdeen 


£200; the Duke had lent the money on the bare word of the | and Peterhead ; Cheesewring, in Cornwall ; Haytor, in Devon- 


borrower to return it on a day named, and it was returned to 
the day. I am equally certain that it never again found its 
way to the Duke's bankers. | 

know that, for several reasons, Leigh Hunt was bound to | 
secrecy on the subject, and before the Duke spoke to me he | 
enjoined me not to mention it; but now that both the bene- | 
factor and the person benefited are dead, there can be no rea- | 
son why I should longer hold my peace as to a fact that can | 
only redound to the honour of either party. Even those who | 
knew the late Duke of Devonshire much better than I can | 
pretend to have done would be utterly incompetent to give an 
account of the extent of his bounties, and of the manner in 
which he kept his left hand ignorant of what his right hand | 
gaveaway. At an early period of our intercourse I acted as the 
Duke’s Secretary, and almost daily opened letters to him re- 
questing assistance or private interviews: he seldom acceded 
to the last, on account of his deafness; but I well remember, 
on one occasion, when he had consented to see a poor decayed 
gentleman with a large family, that the Duke came back to me 
in the library, and, absolutely with tears in his eyes, declared 
that he had never given away money (he did not state the sum) 
with greater pleasure in the whole course of his life. To other 
literary men he was, to my knowledge, bountiful to the hour 
ot his death, but he never mentioned Leigh Hunt without some 
epithet of endearment or admiration. 


>_— 


A GARDEN ON A BRIDGE. 

We have heretofore noticed briefly in the Albion the plan 
here set forth in detail. 

One of our cleverest architects, Mr. Frederick Sang (says the 
correspondent of an English periodical), has published a 
design for converting Waterloo Bridge to a new use, without 
impeding any of its existing utility. Objections have been taken 


shire; and that of the Duke of Argyll in the island of Mull: 
those of Peterhead and Mull yielding red granite, and the rest 
gray. The opinion of the Committee appeared to be in favour 
of the red granite rather than gray, as more grateful to the 
eye, the indestructibility of the material being equal. The 
prime object, however, being to obtain the grandest single 
block of stone which the country is capable of producing, hay- 
ing regard to the fund which may be ultimately placed at the 
disposal of the Committee by the liberality of the nation, the 
preference for red granite would probably be waived if it were 
shown that any of the gray quarries could yield a larger mo- 
nolith than the red ones. Eventually it was decided that mea- 
sures should be taken forthwith to obtain, from those best able 
from their knowledge and experience to afford it, information 
as tu the quarter from which a block of granite may be quar- 
ried calculated to answer the condition on which her Majesty 
appears to have decided in favour of an obelisk, namagiy that 
it be on a scale of sufficient grandeur.— London paper, March 8. 





Tue Proposed OseLisk.—Considerable misconception ap- 
pears to prevail as to the size of existing ancient obelisks, and 
it may be useful if we give a few dimensions. The highest in 
Rome, and, we believe, in the world, is that of San Giovanni, 
in Laterano. This is 102 feet in height, exclusive of the pe- 
destal on which—rightly or wrongly we will not now discuss 
—it is mounted. It is nine feet four inches square at the base, 
diminishing to six feet four inches where the pyramidion 
commences. It weighs 437 tons. The total height with pe- 
destal is 147 feet. The second in order of height is that now 
|in front of St. Peter’s. The height of the shaft is 81 feet; the 
| width at the base 8 feet 4 inches. The third in height is the 
Flaminian ; its present length is 75 feet, and its width at the 
base 7} feet. That of Monte Citorio is 69 feet in height; and 
that in the Piazza Navona is 524 feet long. The obelisk from 
Luxor, now in Paris, may be called 78 feet long, and is 8 feet 





to this on the ground of its ——s the finest specimen we 
have of stone bridge building. W 
distigurement. The bridge is on the same level as the terrace 
of Somerset House. It is a massive stone basement, and a 
light, elegant superstructure would no more disfigure it, than 
Somerset House disfigures its terrace basement. 

The beauty of Waterloo Bridge consists in_its massiveness ; 


e doubt very much of this | 


2 inches square at the base.— Builder 





ORNAMENTAL Burnt Woop-Work.—A patent mode of pro- 
ducing ornamental wood-work by burning, first qoustinal in 
Manchester, is now being carried on in London,—Wenlock- 
road, City-road—and may be usefully introduced in many 
cases. The poker-burnt pictures of some time ago have shown 


its straight line of surface, and its broad, s#lid, and regular | what an agreeable colour and what an enduring result can be 
elliptical arches. Its defects are, the pier columns which sup- | obtained by charring the surface of wood. In the practical 
port nothing, and the ugiy stone open ballusters, which are of | works which have grown out of that, designs in relief are en- 
no use to look through, and only serve to weaken the parapet, | graved on the face of hollow iron cylinders; and these, being 
and let wind and rain through to the passengers’ limbs. Lon- | heated by a gas-pipe within, acted on by a second pipe con- 
don Bridge is more massive, and, devoid of meaningless orna- | veying atrhospheric air, are made to transfer these designs to 
ment, would be a finer bridge than Waterloo, were it only | the planed board which is passed in between them as they 
straight in the surface. Waterloo is a finer bridge than Lon-| revolve. When the wood has gone through the charring 
don by reason of its straightness. operation, it is handed to a workman, who scrapes it down 

Mr. Sang’s design makes the pier columns subserve a pur- | over the surface so as to bring out the lights, and produce the 


ment of literary men; and he told me himself that he did not | pose. _ They carry a superstructure, and at once become useful, | best effects. This being accomplished, the face is varnished or 
make it more upon principle, because he was unwilling to su- | the bridge behind them remaining as all stone bridges should | polished, and the result isan ornamental panel or moulding 
e the industrious exertion ofthe talents of the recipients : | do, a solid mass, looking as though the arches were hollowed | of considerable beauty (if the design be good), and of remarkable 

ence Leigh Hunt's desire, expressed in the same letter, to ob- | out of a.solid rock of granite. |permanence. White woods, as sycamore or lime, are em- 
tain “employment elsewhere, in order to add to his annuity of | The superstructure proposed by Mr. Sang is of iron, glass, | ployed for the work. It is easy also, by this process, to give to 
£100.” It was a maxim with the late Duke, that if poets were | and slate, and elegant in its proportions. Without interfering the less expensive varieties of wood the characteristic of the 
either born or made rich, poetry would become, as it were, a| With anything useful now existing, it creates a new area in | more costly kinds. Rosewood and walnut are very well imi- 
mere plaything, and consequently that there would be little | London equal to 65,000 feet, or about an acre and a haly, hav- | tated ; and upon these any pattern can be impressed. The 
beyond second or third rate poetry ever written. He considered | ing a headway over the present roadway of twenty-five feet in | cost of woods imitated in this way is put at two-thirds the cost 
a true poet “ the noblest work of God;” and, while disparaging | height, the whole standing on open columns. The whole of good hand “ graining. There is a wide field wherein this 
his own mere rank in the peerage, would often quote a couplet, | bridge thus becomes a covered way, free trom wet and dust ; | ornamental burnt wood process may be usefully employed. To 
to be found, I think, in Ben Jonson, but, I am almost ashamed | and, at the same time, withoutany impediment to the view up | ensure success, however, the company must endeavour to ob- 


to say, I forget where— 


When Heaven intends to dosome glorious thing, 
It makes a poet, not a paltry king 


The Duke maintained that his friend Samuel Rogers would 
have written both more and better if he had not been a banker; 
and that the only really good work he produced had been 
printed while he was a clerk and my father’s friend. I notice 
these opinions merely to explain why, as far as my knowledge 
goes, the late Duke of Devonshire never gave any literary man 
more than £100 a year. He was my patron and friend (he 
would hear of no other relationship than the last, and excluded 
the words “ patron” and “ patronage” from his vocabulary) 
for nearly thirty years ; and | am confident that he commenced 
his annual assistance to Leigh Hunt some years “before I had 
introduced myself to His Grace as a literary stranger, in 
search of materials for a history of our early dramatic 


try. 

Wiile living at Kensington, a very short distance trom Leigh 
Hunt, I heard from himself that the Duke bad been extremely 
kind to him; and he added, that his first introduction was 
“borrowing what, to a poor author, was a considerable sum :” 


}and down the river. Asa mere promenade in bad weather 
this alone is a great gain. 

The upper story thus gained, is divided into three lengths, 
| the middle being a concert-room, and the north and south ends 
|a winter garden and pavilion. The objection is, that like the 

suites of rooms in some old palaces, there is no separate com- 
| munication to the various apartments. There is a simple mode 

of overcoming this difficulty. By widening the cornices later- 

ally at the present road level, and at the level of the proposed 
| floor above, and converting them into balconies, an area would 
be gained equal to two Hungerford Bridges, and an open-air 
promenade for tine weather. 

The access to the upper floor is by four flights of steps, one 
at each angle,—convenient enough ; but there is another impor- 
tant thing to consider. 
beration of the vehicles will be something unbearable, if the 
present macadam pavement be continued. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to substitute for it wood, or kamptulicon, either 
of which will be very permanent when kept dry, while the lat- 
ter will nearly dissipate the sound ; and eventually, be advan- 
tageous to the bridge itself, by getting rid of vibration. 

Of the utility of this plan, when the Thames shall be em- 


When the floor is put on, the rever- | 


he did not say how much, nor under what circumstances. I | banked and purified, and the smoke of London still more re- 
subsequently spoke to the Duke upon the subject, and he put | duced in quantity ; when, perchance, the salmon may leap in 
me off by observing that the money was a mere trifle. 1 was the glimpses of the moon as they did in the olden time, there 
on such terms that I could, at any fitting moment, renew the | can scarcely be two opinions. No ventilation can be more 


| tain good designs, in a higher style of art than the majority of 
those they are now working with.— [did. 





Tue “ Funny Man” or tHe House or Commons.—Mr. 
Bernal Osborne is the primo buffo of the Parliamentary opera, 
and in that character is a star. When he rises, the house at 

| once nestles down into quietude. Those members who were 
| about to take wing fold their pinions, and drop down again 
| into their places. Those who are in the lobbies, at the well 
| known sound of Mr. Osborne’s voice rush into the house; all 
put their laughing apparatus into order, and a broad smile of 
pleasure sweeps like a ray of sunshine over the mass of faces, 
as is the case at a theatre when a pantomime is on, and the 
clown is expected to come tumbling on tothestage. Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne is not what we should call a power in the house. 
He is eloquent—never hesitates for want of a word, and gene- 
rally uses words the most expressive of his meaning; he has a 
strong, musical, flexible voice, and knows well how to measure 
it; his action is on the whole dramatic, effective, and never ex- 
travagant. He has a good presence, and he is occasionally 
witty, or at all events exceedingly droll. But he cannot 
reason: the facts which he so ostentatiously quotes from blue 
books, &c., and throws at his opponents with such a confident 
air, are seldom trustworthy. He never attempts declamation, 
and, in short, has little power to convince and instruct, or to 
move the house except to laughter; but that he can do—few 


conversation, and I did so more than once, especially after | perfect than that near a tidal stream, if pure, and the locality | men better, and hence he is a great favourite; and when, after 
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six years of official silence, he broke forth again and ut- | in China started on its gossiping journey. It is this. During 

ee ane “wild shriek of liberty,” as Disraeli | the attack upon the Summer > he at Pekin, General Montau- | 
called it, which proclaimed that the seal was off his lips, that | ban, in directing the looting of the Chinese Emperor's abode, | 

the gag was removed, and that the honourable gentleman was | fancied for his own share of the a the caskets of the Em- | 

once more free, the House hailed it with joy. |press. The General, it is said, filled his pockets with the glit- | 
We have said that Mr. Osborne is witty, or at all events | tering treasures. Among other ornaments there were two neck- 


droll. In general we should say that he is rather droll than | laces, one of which was made of a very rare kind of dark grey 
witty, and much of his drollery is found, when we come to ex- | pearl, and the other of diamonds, emeralds, and gigantic rubies. 
amine it, more in his manner than in his matter. He is very | On his return to Paris, not knowing much of the real value of 

pold, audacious we might say; utters things which no other | such things, the General made a present of a pearl necklace to 

man would venture to say, and says them with a rollicking, the Empress, who, not liking the setting, sent it to her jeweller 

confident, reckless air. He occasionally, however, says some|to be broken up, and also desired him to let her know its} 
really smart and witty things. His great forte is in apt quota- }value in money. As it was during the financial crisis that the 
tions applied in some strange, ridiculous, and odd manner. | message was forwarded, the jeweller supposed that money was 
At this he is certainly clever and effective. Nothing, for ex- | scarce at the Tuileries and offered 1,800,000f. for the precious 
ample, could have been better than the application of the well- ornament. Montauban, in the meanwhile, offered the other 


| o the benefits flowing from the Union, in reference to which 


(he observed) it might be said, without irreverence, “ Whom God 
hath joined let no man put asunder.” We might retain all our 
national feelings, revering the names of our old warrior chiefs 
and defenders, and cherishing also our native language and 
minstrelsy ; yet, with all this, we might rejoice that we were 
associated in empire, in liberty, and in commerce with our 
mightier neighbour, and that the flag which floats on every 
sea displays combined the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George 
(Loud cheers). 

Eart Rvsseiy’s Larest Orrence.—We trust that when 
this contest ends it will end in such a way as to leave the 





jemancipation of the negro possible’ to be etfected by gradual 


and peaceable means, and that the slaves of America may, in 
time, take their place as free labourers without loss of life or 


Y t | destruction of the property of their masters. It is not owin 
known line, “ They do good by stealth, and blush to find it | necklace, which rumour says is the more valuable of the two, amy od a . : 


fame,” to the counters-out, who sidle slyly up to the Speaker, | to the Duchess of Malakhoff, who, understanding the value of 
whisper in his ear tat there are not forty members in the | such things very much better than the General, said she could 
House, and then slink back again into the darkness behind the | not accept it till she had shown it to the Duke. The Duke 
chair. No quotation has been made in the House more pat | could not act until he had exhibited it tothe Emperor. The lat- 
than this since Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, when Lord John | ter soon settled the matter. “Since,” said he,“ the Empress 
Russell, with mournful air and in lugubrious tones, proposed | has accepted another nearly as valuable, I don't see why the 
his last Reform Bill, described him as looking as if he had| Duchess should not do likewise ;” and the Duke accord- 
come oe ew rag od to praise him.” —— 7. is Mr. | ingly put it —— —— Rn Ae: yoy value 2 
Bernal Osborne’s Parliamentary position: he is “ the funny | sents soon got abroad, and the General is now mortified be- 
man” of the House. It is not a cary elevated one; but to this yond measure to know that a magnificent fortune has slipped 
he has certainly attained : and let have all the honours thereof. | through his fingers, and that he even had some difficulty in 
—[llustrated Times. getting accepted as presents jewels of the value of 4,000,000f— 
| Literary Gazette, 
Mr. Peasopy, Tue American BankER.—When Mr. Pea-| Tne Enouisn Not a Musica Prorte.—The ticket offices 
body, the celebrated American banker, who is about to quit | at the Crystal Palace and at Exeter Hall were opened simul- 
this country, first heard of the national memorial of the late | taneously yesterday morning for the sale of tickets for the 
Prince Consort, he authorised Sir Emerson Tennent to state | forthcoming Handel Festival (in June next!!) Personal ap- 
that, should that memorial be a charitable institution, he would | plications were attended to alternately with those received by 
give £100,000 towards it; and his disappointment was great post. The stream of applicants waiting at one time at each 
on learning that the money would not be expended in that place varied from 50 to 100 persons. Up to the time of clos- 
way. However, Mr. Peabody still resolved on carrying Out | ing the offices (5 o'clock) this stream was continuous, and it 
his charitable scheme—as a token, he says, of gratitude to the | was estimated that at the time of closing the doors, tickets to 
English nation, for the many kind acts he has received from the amount of between £7,000 and £8,000 had been taken up; 
them, and also in memory of his long and prosperous career | this, on the first day of issue, and nearly four months in ad- 
in this country—has decided on erecting a number of houses | vance, augurs well for the pecuniary success of the festival. 
for the working class, who, through the innumerable improve- | At a late hour last evening the committee issued a notification 
ments in the metropolis, have been rendered almost homeless. 


- - . 4 | requesting applicants from the country to abstain from stipu- 
For this purpose he gives £100,000, and also undertakes to | jating for seats in particular blocks, as by so doing delay oc- 


pay the first year’s interest of the money—£5,000. Sir Emer- | curred. As the seats generally would be greatly improved by 
son Tennent is appointed one of three trustees ; Lord Stanley, | the additional roof to the orchestra, it was recommended that 
MP. it is hoped, will be the second ; the third has not yet been | aj] applications by post should leave to the committee the op- 
nominated. Mr. Peabody has realised in this country, it is/tion of selecting the best seats remaining undisposed of. 
said, an annual income of £70,000.—Court Journal. * | Among the earlier applications for tickets were to be found 

Lords ‘Dudley, Powis, een Overstone, Countess Branca- 
leone, Baroness North, Lady Goldsmid, Sir Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, Lady Gomm. The offices will be re-opened at 
10 o'clock this morning.— London paper, March 8 








GoLD IN WALEs.—With reference to the gold discoveries 
at Dolgelly, North Wales, the Observer says:—* The land on 
which the gold is found belongs to the Crown, but beneficial 
leases, on most favourable terms, have been granted to a few 
individuals. Within the last few weeks, land, which, for or- ii ee oe 
dinary purposes, was not considered worth half a crown an | A CLEVER PAINTER oF Brrps.—On Friday the 24th ult., 
acre, has come to be regarded as almost invaluable, and the | Charles Mills appeared before the Reading og ge mage 
officers of Woods and Forests and Crown Lands, are daily be- quunfvamapien te mstoe of Sikes sapromntedions ; 5g 
sieged by anxious would-be leaseholders. As an example of| * : - : : 5 aad 
what may be produced, it is stated thattwo Bordan’s machines pram get a ey hewn > ~ yet 
by crushing and amalgamating, extracted from 449 tons 18} pt onl j P , a5 = . my, Ok 
cwt. of auriferous ore, 5804 oz. of fine gold. Eleven grains of | his master wou d not let him keep them, and he must there- 
fine gold were extracted from a piece of quartz weighing 2Jb. | ae dag | = pg Pn eon ony > hg ~ -“% = 
13oz. by an analyst, although not a particle of gold was dis- | Snai “ y 2 oe ee » 
coverable by a powerful microscope.” | Spain. It was red about the head, in which it had a black 





Mr. THACKERAY ON THE Stace.—Mr. Thackeray has re- | ‘he breast, and ea wings —— — Le yellow ond 
cently removed from Onslow Square to the neighbourhood of os. nee ~ fleri: a ind ‘i —_ ong sie 
Kensington Gardens, and at his new house has had fitted up ag 2 hed ees 4° . b 4 , 4. ago a Silver ~~ 
a stage, with the appurtenances ofa private theatre. A few days | - h hed ba . aay ps _ : » . 1 a 
since the original of “ Lovel the Widower” was performed be- | gan weep ee stifail . = ve — * “*' od oun an ie ne 
fore a select audience. The first draft of this popular tale was po ee eptcnegte se : ae we Stes seat fk ‘d bees 
a drama, under the title of “ The Wolf and the Lamb.” It was = ee oe ny ee a Ps an . nat gee pinta et — 
altered somewhat by Mr. Thackeray, and subsequently ap- =. peachy — ‘dal ae a vd ‘aaa a ne 
peared in the Cornhill Magazine. The performance went off exit ain pene ah ne — T wien sesee ; pairks whe cary ang 
with considerable spirit, and Mr. Thackeray, in the garb of a apes eoragane ecerated. The prisoner wes a oa pind 
clergyman, his silvery locks assisting admirably the assump- pote nearer ee roe ——, ro oem fi ~ po “4 
tion, went through his part with his usual spirit and vivacity. ‘ a harged to practise his “fine art” clsewhere.—Usford Jour- 
—London paper. sac 5 ‘i “a " . 

Too InTeRestixe By Hatr.—Our young friend Eugenius Fe mth a ee eee ee frorpoak has 
once met with a very unpleasant adventure in a railway train. | | “The ; s Geallaliee. “ileal amie 
Bound for town, to enjoy a week or two of intellostasl pecreb cue. “ oe eee < Ps — display, — - 
tion, he noticed on the platform of the station from whence he | < petra SS ~ _ oye t ye -. i 
started an affecting scene. A lady in deep mourning, appa- poten nao pe By it ft a -iBsasen te uot ware i 
rently young and handsome, bade farewell, with ee Re of po ene Pov “ a siete tener vy i i ie yreensan be 
emotion, to a swarthy gentleman, clad in the height of fashion, | pec secede To toa - on ne pee * with very ey 
but labouring under the disadvantage of a flattened nose and a | Blondin will | lar agg cages ME cd ent ae ag yp oe 
slight cast in the eye. Who can account for tastes? Pity is on og beter = a ee 4 oxi 
akin to love, and probably the lady had been touched origi- po oy A thet a ane a — oli yeh Many wee a 
nally by the man’s extremely unprepossessing appearance. | tas te h nT h hi o eenigpgontcnnll edt — ie id ile of 
The railway-whistle gives the fatal signal—there is no time to | = * A t x rd we Dmg — In fr — Py alpen = df - 
lose—the lady tears herself away, and lightly springs into a — aa re oa ; pene. r gen d . ‘M Blondin 
first-class carriage, of which Eugenius chances to be the sole whips ied cee lhe, geet 4 liz am | k-* pte 
occupant. Off went the train. The lady waved out of the | 15 <2 ong — a. eae to ele nse oo min 
window a handkerchief moistened by her tears, and, burying | the ~4 essed the railing in question it ve way, causing 
her face in her hands, wept silently and persistently. What | h y pad ly to fall rd tor feet “a rki Ape com 
could Eugenius do? He could only offer the respectful tri- — + + Th “ il “ws i me —y mit 24 eit 
bute of an occasional sigh or a glance of modest sympathy. At | towed oi : fall bot f rt . t — y alichiod in th ~4 of 
Swindleburg, as every one knows, the train stops ten minutes ju 5 y. ne i “ ~ signe 4 ign ns ad he 
for refreshments. Eugenius delicately offered the afflicted | — e ; ” os es or . ‘oo Seether, Aes 4 a . a 
lady a cup of tea. She declined; but in a low, musical voice, | “— — sesaoete wk ay a5 60 one ee ee ae “— ~ 
murmured the words, “A glass of stout.” Eugenius flew to | P'S they ony inevitably have been dashed to the floor. Bilon- 
procure it for her. As the train approached London, he en-| din displayed admirable presence of mind. As though nothing 
deavoured to soothe her mind by other unostentatious little at all had ha ppened, he picked himeeif and his burden ap and 
civilities. In accents of deep compassion, he asked her com- | nevwithetan: mg the dackasing of the rope by the accident, 
monplace quéstions. Would she likethe window up? Might pee . _ ‘di antety uy = ee a emid the 
he offer her the loan of hisrailway-rug? The rug was accepted | “2C¢Ts 0" Whe audience.” — London paper, March bh. 

With silent gratitude. Presently the train rolls into the a , - : a cia a 

don terminus. Our young friend leaps from the carriage, in| , SIGNS OF THE WeEaTHER.—Admiral Fitzroy, in his instruc- 
order to procure a cab for his forlorn companion. He has | tions to meteorolo, eal observers, is careful not to cut off any 
barely recovered his balance when a swarthy gentleman, | 80urce of information, as he especially notes that the observa- 
dressed in the height of fashion, with a flattened nose and a/| tions of nature are to be watched. Thus, when sea-birds fly 
slight cast in the eye, seizes him by the throat, and communi- | 0Ut early and far to seaward, fair weather may be anticipated : 
cates his intention of instantly giving him into custody on a 0D the contrary, when they hang about the land or fly inward, 
charge of insulting the unprotected female who had been his | Stormy weather is indicated. When animals, instead of spread- 
fellow-traveller to London! Eugenius remembers little more ing over their usual range, seek sheltered places, storms may be 
beyond a dreadful row—his hat knocked over his eyes amidst €xpected. Dew is an indication of fine weather ; so is fog; but 
the plaudits of an indignant mob—the interference of a puz- | Clearness of the atmosphere near the horizon is a sign of wet. 
zled policeman, who believed the asseverations of neither party | A good hearing day is also an indication of coming wet. 
—and the final surrender of all the ready money in his pocket | 
to the swarthy man of fashion with the imperfect nose, as the} A Goop SeNtrwent.—At the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
shortest mode of effecting his escape from the clutches of a stitution, on the 14th ult., Mr. R Carruthers, of omnen 
brace of quien ths Use of Tears. | delivered his fourth and concluding lecture on “ Scottish 
History and Literature,” during the period from 1608 to 1707, 
A MisTaKE aND Mortirication.—In no place in the world | extending from the accession of James VI. to the English throne 
has an on dit such chances of a complete and full circulation tothe Union. It was enlivened by frequent touches of genial 


as in the French capital. Only a few da a curious | humour, and was listened to with the utmost interest by a 
anecdote connected with the recent ‘Angi Seance eyerations ‘crowded auditory. At ite conclusion Mr. Carruthers adverted 























| feather pen y curling towards its beak; a tinge of blue on | 


to those masters that slavery now exists in @e Southern States 
of America. It is un inheritance they derived from this coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.) Having taken this neutral course, I trust 
within three months, or perhaps sooner, we may see the end 
of this civil war; and I hope it may end in a manner consis- 
tent with the welfare and happiness of both parties, and a re- 
newal of the old feelings between North and South. If so, 
they may consent to a peaceable separation into two States 
that might both be powerful,—inhabited by men with very dif- 
ferent education, perhaps with very different natures, but who 
may have before them a career of prosperity for centuries to 
come. If this should be the case I should rejoice above all 
that during the contest we have done nothing to aggravate it, 
and that while we have constantly pursued a firm course it has 
at the same time been a course of conciliation. (Hear, hear.}— 
Extract from his speech in the House of Lords, March 10. 





Lopeines AFLOAT.—One part of the world has no idea how 


the other parts live. The census returns will tell how many 
men, women, and children were on board barges and other 
| vessels on the canals of England and Scotland on the night of 
| the 7th of April last, and part of the world will be surprised to 
| learn that several thousand persons live for the chief part of 
each year on board the canal vessels. These are generally a 
| hardy race, industrious, and in the main sober and careful, 
| Strangers not residing in the neighbourhood of the canals, and 
| who may be visiting the neighbourhood of London, are struck 
| by ~~ appearance of the boats, particularly those 
of the Grand Junction Company. They are usually painted 
}in bright colours: vermillion, emerald green, and shades of 
| blue are made to form diamond and other patterns, names, &c. 
ae are Susans, Fannys, Janes, and other familiar female 
| names; and some are called after eminent statesmen, or literary 
| and other celebrities. It is clear that both men and women 
| pride themselves on the care bestowed in keeping their craft 
smart. The children, who sometimes number five, six, and 
| more, are generally clean and tidy. The sturdy woman, with 
one arm guiding the helm, may be often seen with the other 
hand dressing the little ones. The little cabin, of far too small 
oN men for a nursery, is in almost every case a pattern of 
rightness. In the day-time the open door and chimmey allow 
ventilation; but at night the closing-up is not wholesome for 
so many tenants, and is the cause of serious attacks of sickness. 
—The Builder. 
Ovr CoLvovreD BreTurRen.—While the Northern soldiers 

are occupied in —— the South, the great Emanci 
Society has sent Missionaries there, who have established 
themselves at Beaufort, in South Carolina. Their object is to 
clothe, convert, teach, and cleanse the negroes, and above all to 
propagate Abolitionism. Hardly were the Missionaries in- 
stalled at Beaufort, when discord broke out among them—it 
being impossible for harmony to exist between New-York- 
ers and New Englanders. The first act of the pious con- 
verters has been to give “ Christian names” to the blacks, and 
to address them as “ brothers and sisters.”"—The n , not 
understanding such terms, regard with contempt the whites 
who debase themselves to this footing of equality. —Up to the 
| present moment, this is all the Missionaries have had for their 
pains; and their words have not yet penetfated the obtuse in- 
telligence of the transplanted sons of Africa. But their efforts 
are not the less worthy of attention, because this is the first 
time that the propagation of Abolitionism has installed itself 
in the heart of the South, protected by the Federal flag, and 
because this propagation may give rise, among the blacks, to 
ideas of fraternity and independence, which they will one da: 
carry out with a violence that it will not then be possib 
to resist.— Translated from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 











FLEeA-CATCHING IN FrreENDSHIP.—Who would have thought 
|that “ Naething should be done in haste but gripping fleas” 
| would be found elsewhere than amongst Scottish precepts? 
| There has been plagiarism on one side or the other, for we find 
| it amongst German proverbs, ‘“ Nichts mit Hast als Flohe fan- 
| gen.” By the way there is a story related in connection with 
| this saying which we must extract :—An indefatigable collector 
| of “ rusty sayed saws,” a friend of Motherwell, was in the habit 
| of jotting down any saying new to him on the back of cards, 
letters, &c., and thrusting them into his pockets. On one oc- 
| casion he had an altercation with a stranger at a friend’s house. 
|The quarrel becoming warm, ended by Motherwell’s friend 
| excitedly handling the other (as he thought) his card. On the 

gentleman's preparing to vindicate his honour next morning, it 
occurred to him to learn the name of his antagonist. On look- 
| ing at the card, he found no name, but, in place of it traced in 
| good legible characters, “ Naething should be done in a hurry 
| but catching fleas.” The effect of this was irresistible, and the 
jresult an immediate reconciliation.— The Proverbs of Scotland. 
| ANTI-CRINOLINE MoveMENT.—We have received a report 
of a most interesting and amusing meeting, attended by a very 
numerous and highly influential body of the ladies of Tybur- 
nia, convened by circular, and held lately, upon the subject of 
the abolition of crinoline, and establishing a society to effect 
that object. Although the meeting was convened by ladies ot 
high position, with a lady secretary, a gentleman was appointed 
to preside on the occasion, and he freely expressed his opinion 
that the present fashion of crinoline for ladies’ apparel was a 
nuisance to the community generally, and a highly dangerous 
| under garment, and an expensive one to the tair wearers in 
|particuiar. After quoting from Lord Palmerston, and other 
| high authorities, the chairman congratulated the meeting on 
| the large assembly of ladies he saw around him for such @ 
| praiseworthy object. The lady secretary and several other 
ladies spoke upon the danger from fire, as well as on the gene- 
| ral inconvenience of crinolines; but the garment found a de- 
fender in one young lady, who stated ghat their dangerous cha- 
| racter from fire was about to be obviated by the introduction 
| of fire-proof crinolines, made more portable and convenient. 
It was ultimately resolved that the use of crinoline is inconve- 
nient, ridiculous, and highly dangerous ; and that proper 
should be forthwith taken to set these facts before the public, 
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to bring about its early disuse. A committee having been en- 
to conduct the“ Anti-Crinoline Movement,” the meeting 
journed.— London Observer. 
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By Mr. Grimshaw, of York. 
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CURL YOUR HAIR: 
BEAUTIFY YOURSELF, BY USING 
CHAPPELL’S HYPERION 
For Curling the Hair. 
By using Chappell’s Hyperion, Ladies and Gentlemen can beau- 
tify themselves a thousand fold. 
CHAPPELL’S HYPERION 
is the only article in the world that will Curl straight hair. 
The only article that will curl the hair 
IN GLOSS CURLS, 
IN SUNNY CURLS, 
IN SILKEN CURLS, 
IN AUBURN CURLS, 








IN FLAXEN CURLS, 
| IN FLOWING CURLS, 
IN WAVING CURLS, 
IN BEAUTIFUL CURLS, 
IN LUXURIANT CURLS. 
} IN RAVEN CURLS! 
It makes the Hair SOFT and GLOSSY; it INVIGORATES the 


| Hair; it BEAUTIFIES the Hair; it CLEANSES the Hair; it is 
most DELIGHTFUL and EXQUISITELY 


THE 
° 
Albion, 
A Weckly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 





This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the Public at the rate of 

Three Dollars per annum, or 6 Cents Weekly. 

The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout 


the United States aud British North Amerf€a. Thoroughly inde- 
| pendent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 





PERFUMED. 
The Hyperion does not in any manner interfere with the 
NATURAL SOFTNESS OF THE HAIR. 
It neither scorches nor dries it; it gives the Hair a soft, thrifty 
appearance ; it PREVENTS the Hair from | 
FALLING OFF! 
It is the only article ever yet discovered that will 
Curl Straight Hair 
in beautiful curls, without injury to the hair or scalp. The Hype- | 
rion has been before the public but about six months, and in 
that short period of time it has been tested by more than 
e Hundred Thousand Persons! 





and they all un 


The Hyperion can be so applied as to cause the Hair to curl for | 


' 
WHITE. one day, or for one week, or for one month, or for any longer period | 
White to play, and checkmate in flue moves. desired. . a | 
sane The Hyperion is the only article in the world but what can be | 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 688. counterfeited or imitated by unprincipled persons. To prevent | 
White. Black. this, we do not offer it for sale at any druggist’s in the on 
rs » States. Therefore, any lady or gentleman who desires the soft 
: : _ x 4 4 | 2 . = 3 3°) luxuriant curls, and who desires to beautify themselves by using | 
3 KtoK4 | PY Kt B r the Hyperion, must enclose the 
; & ROQ56 | Price, One Dollar, 
4. Qto Q4, checkmate. a ) ’ 
1 | (a) 1. KtoK B4 in a letter, and ea o mtz, & CO 
1. wees anes J . CHAPP’ % 
= Gt Ee 3 - . = . 25 Box 54, PARKMAN, GEANGA Co., Ohio, 
4. Q | B 6, mate | . and it will be carefully sent by return mail. 





The following sprightly example of the King’s Gambit was 
_ between Mr. M’Donnell and the French amateur, M. 
cher : 





White (B.) Black (M.) White (B.) Black (M.) | 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 119 KtoR2 toQs NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
2PtoKB4 Ptks P |20 KRtoK Kt Kt to K B3 | 
3 KttoK BS PtoKKt4 21 QRtoKsq Kt checks AND ALL | 
4PtoKR4 PtoKt5 22 BtksKt KtksB DISEASES } 
5 KttoK5 KttoKB3 23QwK5 RKtks KRPch | | 
ous tr Kt tka K p 2 P tks R B to K BS ch | or | 
ttoKt 6 2 to Kt3 tks | 
Seeecrs gE: ch (a) | 26 B tks B Q to KB | THE AND EYE } 
ORBtoK2 RtoKKt(}) |27RtksR Qtks R | T HE BE AR 
10 B tks Kt R tks Kt 2RtoK Kt Bto Kt5 - ¥ » 
11 BtoK B2 PtoQ4 ®KttoR4 QtoK Kt3 CURED 
12 Kt toQ B3 Pio QBS | 30 R to Kt 2 PtoQ Kt3 | 
13 KtoK B RtoK Kt3 31 KttoQB3 QtoR4 BY | 
14 PtoK Kt3 Biok K3 $2 Biokts  Ftok B4 DR. VON EISENBERG, 
to to Ke : to t to Kt2 
16 KtoKt2(c) Ktto Q2 MP ioGh4 Bto K BG eres een eee eee 
17 4-4 § Castles 3 RtoK B2 Qto Kt5 ¢ - - 
Qtek? QRwKKt {8PioKktS Pick BS EUSTACHION EXPLORER, | 
And Black wins. | 
| 





(a) Bresenting the variation in which the Q is given up for three 

6) Had Black taken the R, White could have played Q B 

to K Kt 5, and either regained the Rook or obtained a winning at- 

so This move, and the preparatory one of K to B, are not 
good—for White ought to castle on the other side. 





Subjoined our reagers will find a very pretty little example of a 
p’s Gambit skirmish, which took ong some months ago in 
London, between Messrs. Steel and Burden. 





DEAFNESS, 
| IMPAIRED SIGHT, 
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' 
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AETHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 
| 


| READ. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
Dr. J. E. Von Etsenpero— 
Dear Sir: 
I write to express my thanks to you for the great benefit my | 
daughter has received at your hands. She came to you one week | 


} Home Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
| that is likely to bear on British interests. 


The Literary Department 


| will be enriched, as heretofore, with the cream of English Litera- 
| ture. 


In connection with Art, 
The Ablest Criticisms 


| will continue to be published in its columns. To these are added 
such EprroriaL Notices of current events as are deemed to be of 
iversally testify that the HYPERION IS THE| interest to a circle of intelligent readers, whether British or 


Y Ty | One H | 
YY Y | 
Ya ma WY), = a | GREATEST BEAUTIFIER ever offered to the American people. | American. 


The Axion furnishes, it is believed, a Valuable Werxty 


BupGet OF INFORMATION AND ENTERTAINMENT. 





The Albion Engravings. 


We have on hand copies of the Albion Engravings, and subscri- 


| bers, and $3 each to non-subscribers. 
| Florence Nightingale print on India paper may be had. 


| bers or others can be furnished with them—at $2 each to subseri- 


A few proof copies of the 


The following Albion engravings are also on band :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
Atvay’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


. Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 


AND wr 
Von Eisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, | of the Office. 


| 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Cops’s FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 
Buck.er's ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK, 


Hzrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’Y, 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Lanpseer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
Lanpseer’s DEER PASS. 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 


| Witxre’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
| NEW WORLD. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 


for the ALBION. 
Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a 


paste board roller, at a charge of a few cents. 


Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk 


Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subseri- 


bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Ww. YOUNG, 


Epitor AND PROPRIETOR. 








. ago almost blind and in great pain. You pronounced the disease a wo — > 
White (8.) Black (B.) White (8.) Black (B.) = us grantee teteennaton of a povebent form, with geek ee. a AMALCAM BE LLS, Zz 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 K tks P Q BtoR6, ch op se ss .- wo one a 8 ow a be 1e Can DOW sce we Jasco At pric es within the reach of ev ery 

APioK Ds hiker lid Kiowe  Riktiows | perfectly cured. She bas been to several of our fret physiciant. 4 Gurch, School-house, Cemetery, Factory, or Farm > 
: Kio Be Pto Kita 16 Rio kts Ree e 5, cb} mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, | in the land. i 
5 KttoQBS BtoKt2 17K BtksBP Qtks KB and hope all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enough | Qs Their use in all parts of the United States and Canadas, Q 
6 PtoQ4 Pto Q3 18 K tks QB GtoR 4 ch | to fall into your skilful hands. ava for the past four years, proves them to combine most valu- > 

TKttoKB3 Qtok4 19 Qcoversch K Bto K BS . Yours, obliged, Mrs. HOPKINS. | able qualities, among which are TONE, STRENGTH, 80O- 
8 PtoK5 Pto K Kt5 | 29 QBtoKtS RtksQB Dr. Von E1sennerc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, | <q NOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION un- z 

9 QtoK PtoQ4 21 Q tks Q Kt to K B7. ch | When I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can equalled by any other manufacture. Sizes 50 to 50,000 Ds., 
10 QO KttksQP Ptks K Kt 2% KtoR4 R to Kt 5, d’ble | imagine my delight, when, after one operation at your hands. my | a costing less than half the price of other metals, or 12} cts. w 
11 Kt tks BP,ch K toQ ch, and mate, | hearing was suddenly and painlessly restored to me, for which 1} per pound, at which price we warrant them twelve months. 
12 Kt tks QR P tks Kt Pyeh | feel very grateful. After total deafness, shut out from so necessary | q Old bell metal taken in exchange. Send for a circular. t 
a sense, to have it returned one to hear Se Pa = | PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., MANUFACTURERS, t 

a greatest credit on you for the immense amount of skill possessed | : 

CLUB RATES | by you. I beg to thank you for what I can so fully apgundate. < 190 William Street, N. ¥. _@ 

— 7 niet Iam, sir, your ob’t servant, a 

EDWARD TEMPLE HARRISON. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with | 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 


188 Mercer street, New York. 


J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. } 

Dear Doctor :—I gratefully certify that your operation on my | 
eyes for cataract (or opacity) has been completely successful. I can 
now see well. I think your skill in operating for cataract is unri- | 
valled. I must also acknowledge my gratitude for the restoration | 
of my daughter's hearing. Her ears were completely closed up | 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


Patent Overstrung Grand and Square Pianos, 


Are now Considered the best Pianos Manufactured. 
These instruments have taken Sixteen First Premiums, Gold and 


If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the when she came to you; now they are quite open, and she hears | Silver Medals, within the last four years, in competition with 


Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an eztra Copy of the Albion, on 


one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is pubiiches | 


on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper anp 


one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 


the getter-up. 





yon’s Kathairon for the Mair, is the oldest, best, 


and most popular article ever made. Ne other preparation has 


ever versal satisfaction 
It removes all Dan 


serves, and beauti 


given such uni- toe 


principal depot, 63 Liberty Street, 


ous NAIR | druff, restores, pre- 
Ves ties the Hair, and im- 
parts to it a delight- 108 Tre wun. | ful odour, If you 
wish a fine, vigorous ——— head of Hair, try it. 
Sold everywhere by all dealers, for 3% cents per bottle, and at the 


distinctly. Yours, gratefully, 
| P. DILLON, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 
New York, March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that I have been attended by several doctors 
| for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any relief, until I went 
under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
stantaneously, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 


| which I suffered. 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 


STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-BYE, 

IN ITS WORST STAGES, 

CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 


| 38 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, 
Between University Place and Broadway. 


ANTI-RHEUMATIC BAND. 


A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEL 
RALGIA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent sree 
«& CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
| j 491 Broadway, New York. 


Address G. SMITH 


| Pianos of the best makers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
| Baltimore. 


Among the judges were Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, H. A. Wollen- 
haupt, and other musical celebrities. 

We subjoin the following certiticates, given within the last six 
months, by nearly all the leading and most prominent artists and 
musicians now residing in this country : 

The undersigned, having personally examined and practically 
tested the Improvement in Grand Pianos invented by H. StErnway, 
in which the covered strings are overstrung above those remaining, 
do hereby certify : 

1. That as a result of the said Improvement the voice of the 
Piano ts greatly improved in quality, quantity, and power. 

2. The sound .by Steinway’s improvement is much more even, 
less harsh, stronger, and much better prolonged than that realised 
in any other Piano with which we are acquainted. 

3, The undersigned regard the improvement of Mr. Steinway as 
most novel, ingenious, and important. No Piano of similar con 
struction has even been known or used, so far as the undersigned 
know or believe. 

Gustav Satter, 

John N. Pattison, 

U. C. Hill, 

Carl Bergmann, 


8. B. Mills, 
Robert Goldbeck, 
Wm. A. King, 
Henry C, Timm, 


William Mason, 

Wm. Saar, 

George W. Morgan, 

Geo F. Bristow, 
And many others. 

Each jnstrument is warranted for the term of five years. 

Warerooms Nos. $23 and S84 Walker Street, 
Near Broadway, New York 
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